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T UI FAINT !\GSOl LLOWIU) 
CAMFlll IL TVNIOR 

V's I su down b) tbc w-irmib of i brir.bt 
htirth nnd the comf nttble li,,ht of n tdtd hmp 
JO di cuss an ^;uns arc romjv and belching A rlh 
death and destruction thominds of mothers sons 
arc dead t r moaning in ngonj — kho t$ Uim 
ni" onct a new leaf and blood ns usual, is her mV 
And jet as lime passes and the writn g becomes 
fainter tins great 1 uropcan U ar will In. chroniclid 
m hca\) tomes will he comrnented «|>on with 
much acumen b) learned historian"! wiUbedigcstcd 
with much did cult> b) unwilling schootbojs — tfftf 
miUfr But }>crchance the eigtr sludcnl or the 
unw illing scholar ma> pause for n moment to looV 
upon an old i iciure painted at the tune of the 
Great War and it will speak to hirn~<r /ntn" 
thns 

In truth worVs of art counted as to>s and 
baubles b> the multitude neglected and rejected 


whilst the cannons roar arc the fruits bj which 
We are known to postcrii) tlic> are a better record 
of our caistence than the chronicles of our inost 
glorj coaered battles 

It is a curious fact tot) that those artists whose 
hent and ambition base jrompted (hem to punt 
histor} — the historical jninicr faking precedence 
m the academical hterarchj — arc preciscl) those 
who have thcrchj achieved lens lasting fimcand 
appreciation whilst the humbler painters of por 
trails landscapes nnd even of still life enjoy en 
durmg favour 

ihosc who arc fortunate enough to posses^ -m 
inborn love of art wilt know tl at this love )s a 
kind of worship— not worship of persons but of the 
manner in winch the artists have recorded their 
own joys their admiration of the world they Ino 
in And unless a work of art possesses besides or 
rather beyond nnd above us technical achievtn ent 
this spirit of worship and reverence u lacks the 
highest quaht) of art 
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The Paintings of Leonard Campbell Taylor 


An unusual amount of “high finish (for which representation of isolated facts but a discreet 
dreadful expression recking of french polish, we selection and arrangement of such facts as the 
apologise)first drew the critics andlhepubhcsatlen painter deems both presentable and representable 
tiontotheworkofLeonardCampbellTaylor Pains In other words, instead of painting all his eyes can 
taking finish of such quality one hardly expected see, he cndcasours rather to suppress what he 
to find in a fin de stccU exhibition The fact is knows would destroy the unity of his picture In 
Campbell Taylors “finish is a personal achieve his picture he has a com ex mirror m 
ment, worth closer study and analysts , but before the approved \an Eyck manner with minute 
we proceed to discuss It from a point of \iew more representation of the objects it reflects, and yet 
likely to interest the readers of this article ( if there the picture suppresses many facts w hich the ey e of 
be any such the writer himself generally prefers to the artist saw but did not require In this way 
study the excellent reproductions in The STimio the interest is concentrated on the most important 
and to make up his own explanatory text) it is part of the painting — the heads of the two old 
worth while inquiring why “ highly finished stuff’ people All serious modern artists work on these 
as painters sometimes call such work, generally well known pnnciples laid down for them by such 
appeals to the lay mind much more than “slick great painters as Eantih Latour, Manet Chardin, 
painting Mr Taylor admits for instance that it and Vennecr The latitude of selection accounts 
IS the highly finished work which the 
public demand of him This is 
natural to an eye not trained to 
see beyond subject matter the high 
f nish of a picture bears all the signs 
of patient labour Time is asevery 
body knows, money consequently 
a work upon which much time has 
been spent {fkout;ht rarely being a 
marketable item) must necessarily 
thmks the man of commerce be 
worth much money Nevertheless, 
the man of commerce is not so 
wrong as some would like him to 
he Ttom time unmeiiiorial artists 
have considered ‘ finishing the 
most difficult part of their trade 
and Manets method of visualising 
lias Iw.u })>e csi.'SL 

mori. bad painting than \ an 
I ycks 

The informed eye admires m 
Canij btll Taylors work not so 
much ihi. finish is its discrtctness 
MTiert the lav mans mmd «ci.s a 
polished niahcgany tabic wuh a 
Chinese vase and flowers the ex 
penenced eye distinguishes a con 
cert of colour, admires both mch dy 
and aecompan iwent traces with 
appreciation the rise and fall of 
loin, the httle episodes of local 
colour, the quiet unifying passages 
of slude, and the symphony of the 
tout rnsfmllt There is no attempt 
to deceive the eye The artist 



knows that this means not a minute 





U\A AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT 
BY LEONARD CAMPBELL TA\LOR 











The Paintings of Lconaui Campbell Taylor 


nciS in art with dimensions *1 he Itilian Govern 
ment^ loo, purchased one of our artist’s larger 
canvases, Ins, especially m us “corrected ’ version, 
delightful JSedhme,* for the Gallery in Rome 
Nevertheless, one is a httic inclined to complain 
Qf/a«/ (with due apologies to the mother 

and nurse for associating the dear little baby with 
the proverbial omeUtte) I hope Mr Inylor vnll 
forgive me for finding fault — an unusual thing m n 
monographic ailidc, which is generally reserved 
for fulsome praise, the critic having vented his 
venom whilst the pictures are still on the walls of 
their first exhibition Nothing that our artist 
paints could be devoid of charm be vs far too 
serious and accomplished an artist, but m these 
two pictures it is just a question of handling as 
compared with the scale 

One can imagine that it gave the juiy of the 
Pans Salon especial delight to award Mr Taylor 
a gold medal for his picture. The Lady of the 
Castley which also figured in the Rojal Academy 
exhibition of 1910 and was 
reproduced in these pages 
at the time The reserved 
English type of beauty of 
the lady tn question the 
calm subdued tonality of 
the painting, its agreeable 
pattern, must have come as 
a lehef to eyes tired with 
the violent shocks they are 
apt to receive in a Pans 
exhibition 

This bnngs us to the 
question of technique 
Campbell Taylor has never 
wv Ww has 

thus never been tempted 
to paint in order to exhib t 
his clevemess, or to adver 
tise his onginahl) or to 
exasperate the Philistine 
on the other hand, he has 
not acquired, perhaps, the 
facile manner of draughts 
manship But he shows 
in all his work that he has 
absorbed the principles of 
so-called 'impressionist 
visioning which came to us 
through Francefrom\clas 
quca Even his highly 

• H«ptoauc«d nTHESrouio 
June 1909, p. 4j 
to 


limshed work, he has told me, “grows. ' “ I keep 
the canvas going at about equal stages, all over ’ 
Ihe reader will appreciate the particular diflicully 
whcrcliighl} finishcdwork isconccrncd Inpamt 
ing *ui individual object in detail, detail is apt to 
assert itself to the detriment of the object, and the 
object Itself to impose itself on the surroundings, so 
that the conijiosilion, viewed os a whole, becomes 
‘ jumpy and out of tone Campbell Taylor 
ilvctcfote ptefets to eliminate obvious rcaUems and 
to cultivate a cert iin tiatness of masses He thus 
avoids wliat R A M Stevenson called “a bunal 
of beaut) in ntoglmg As a matter of fact, how 
ever, Mr Taylor cultivates two distinct manners — 
the one rather smooth and highly finished, though 
IVlustlcrian and unified in tonality , the oilier 
broad with short, alert touches, I^e bidaner like in 
appearance The subjects he chooses for the latter 
“technique ’areas a rule outdoor scenes and still 
life interiors — as, for instance, the JnUnor and 
Waiting/ofthe Aeroplane The degree of brilliance 







The Pnni/nigs of Lconaiii CamfiMl 7 a) /or 


nciS in art with dimcnMons 1 he It-ilnn (.mcm 
mcnt, mo purchucd oik nt our nimt, h,j.„ 
camiscs, hi!,cspcanll) inns “comctcd smiim 
dcliElnfnl Stdtmt* for the Gallcr) m Romo 
Nctcnhclcss one ij a little inclined to comphin 
oUant V lni:l («ith due apologies to the motlicr 
oi/if nurse for associating the dear little Wij mth 
the ptoictl.i-il omc/r/rc) I 

forgne me for finding finlt— in uniisiiil thing i„ „ 
monogtapliic atlicle, nhicli ,s generallj nrsmed 
for fulsome pnise the critic hating tented Ins 
tenom tthilst the pictures arc still on the stalls of 
their frst calubition hollung that out artist 
paints could be dctoid of charm I c is far too 
senous and accomplished an artist, but in tliise 
ttto pictures it is just a question of handling as 
compared AMth tlie scale 


One can imagine that it gate the jur> of the 
Ians Salon especial delight to a«atd Mr l„,Io, 
a gold medal for his j icturc, n, Udj n/ n,, 
Castk tthich also figured m the Rojal Actdemt 
cxliibitjon of 1910 and A\as ’ 


finished voric lielnstoWme “grows ' I keep 
thccinsK gf ing at nliout crjiiil stages, all oicr* 
Ilie rtidcf Hill nppreewfe the particiiltr ditTiciill) 
«I«.reliiglilj finished work IS concerned Inpamt 
mg an indiMdinl object in dttiil, Hctiil is apt to 
ns<.crt Itself to the dtlnnicnt of the object and the 
ohjtct Itself tn impost itself on the surroundings. $o 
thsi lilt composition vienedasa whole becomes 
‘jump)” and out of tone Cnmpbell Tajlor 
therefore prtftrs to iliminite obiious realisms ind 
to cuhisatc 1 ctrnm fitness of misses He thus 
Isolds wlnl I \ \f Stesenson called “n bunal 
* f btiutj m nig^Iin^ \s a muter of fict I o» 
tier, Mr laslor tnltti-itcs two di»tinct mnnners — 

the one rather smooth and hi^lil) finishtd lhou„h 

Mhistlcrnn and unified in lonalit) , the mi tr 
broad wuhs! m alert touches USidmcrhke in 
appt-irancc. fhe subjects he chooses for the latter 
technique areas a rule outdoor scenes and still 
life interiors— IS, for instance, the Jntenor and 
UntUrt;/ rtkt Aerotlam The degree ofbrilliance 


reproduced m these piges 
at the lime The reserred 
English type of beautj of 
the lady in question the 
calm subdued tonality of 
the pamting its agreeable 
pattern must have come as 
a relief to eyes tired wuh 
the violent shocks the) are 
apt to receise in a Pans 
exhibition 

This brings us to the 
question of technique 
Campbell Taylor has never 
studied m Pans He has 
thus never been tempted 
to paint in order to exhibit 
his cleverness or to adver 
Use his originality or to 
exasperate the Philistine 
on the other hand he has 
not acquired perhaps the 
facile manner of draughts- 
manship But he shows 
in all his work that he has 
absorbed the prmciples of 
s o<al 1 ed i mpressioaist 
visioning which came to us 
through France from \ elas 
quez. Even his highly 

•Reproduced uTheStudio 
Jane 1909. p. 43 
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The Paintings of Lconaid Campbell Taylor 

artist himself :s as a 
rule, an artist bn 

As RusXm points out, be 
does not "think in the 
ordinary sense and ex 
amples are not lacking to 
prove that his theories 
flatl) contradict his prac 
tice, and tint he could 
not explain his manner 
of painting Neverthe 
less, his oiin news of his 
art are necessarily more 
authoritative than his 
critics opinions Mr 
Taj lor thinks art "not 
only delightful but also 
educative in the sense 
that it teaches observa 
tion , he believes it to 
be ‘ also Justoucally in 
structive, but above all it 
interprets the secrets and 
beauties of nature and 
character Here you 
have the true confession 

‘ PAVIUOS FRANCAIS VEKSAIlXEs BV CAUfUELL TAYLOA attlSt S SOUl De 

light, the joy of seeing 

he achieves m such vTork IS surprising considering comesfirst obsenation its science comes second 
the subdued tonalit) of his other work Hts eye communication comes thud Last but ^uot least 
IS particularly sensitive to the pearly grejsand pale comes a function which I venture to think is the 
ambers and purples of ev enmg skies such as that real modem achievement of art utterpretahon 
of the Place St Etienne in unfortunate Meaux To my mind there can be no doubt that neither 
Another thing that marks him out amongst other Giotto, Raphael nor even \elasquez ever con 
modem painters is the quite delightful use he sciously bolhered about art as an interpretation of 
makes of pattern — not pattern as understood m the life They either copied nature — Giotto avvk 
compositional sense but m its ordinary meaning wardly, piecemeal and on a basis unconnected with 
Flower) wallpaper coloured chintz and stnped art, viz. dogma or religion Velasquez conscien 
and shot silk together with an Onental carpet tiously, efficiently like a sentient mirror— or like 
border form m Pcm/niscenceJun agieeaWe enscmi/e Raphael they adapted nature at second hand the 
which IS not disturb'-d by die discreet pattern of first hand being the sculptor's for purposes of 
the cane backed settle and a similar fondness for decoration But the rendering of nature or rather 
ixittem together with a striking composiuon is life not as an imitative representation nor as a 
shown in The Firstlorn His manipulation of decorative adaptation is something new When 
these things is almost feminine in its appreciative the historj of the art of our own times conies to 
gracefulness Quite lately he has begun to unite be written by postenij they will call it the Age of 
hts two styles painting Early ^ ictonan subject Interpretation 

matter with Impressionist brushing That Leonard Campbell Taylor will occupy an 

An IS so many sided depends, both for creation honoured place in this future history there is little 
and appreciation so much on personal idiosyn doubt. He is m the prime of lifi., and much as 
crosies lint no one lias a nght to set himself up as hu work is already appreciated by lovers of the 
a judge in sucli matters if he attempts to do so less adventurous type of modem art considerable 
he will find that his decisions will often be upset os his achievement already is, we prophesy that 
m the higher court of personal opinion The his best is still to come Hfruert Furst 
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Mr. Edmund li Neios Loggait Draiviugs 


I clearer and more comprehensive idea of a quad 
angular building than can be obtained bj anj 
me other sjstem of drawing 
The same method of representation has, vetj 
wisely, then, been followed bj Mr New in his 
new Loggan views the latter appearing, however, 
not in book form, but m sepinte plates from time 
to time From Williams’ day to the present no 
such senes of Oxford views has been attempted 
In the interval many sweeping changes, not always 
for the better, have taken place in Oxford buildings, 
and if It is not ungracious tocnticise such excellent 
drawings as ilr hews one may be permitted to 
observe that his rendering is really too excellent, 
inasmuch as his magic touch sheds a glamour over 
all the buildings ahke making the most recent and 
crudest of the crude to look as plausible and as 
venerable as the genuine works of former days. 
This much being prefaced nothing remains to add 
but unstinted praise for the artist s exquisite and 
careful draughtsmanship Each view ts a delight 
ful work of art in itself 

Not least among the advantages of the“\evr 


Loggan 'is that Mr Ivcw sometimes as m the 
case of Merton and Magdalen Colleges, adopts for 
standpoint a difierent quarter of the comjiass from 
the original I^^gan, thus providing a record of a 
peculiar value of its own The sevcntccnth-ccn 
lury engraving of Merton College is taken from 
the north, whereas Mr Isew chooses a vant4i(,e 
ground at an ima,,!nary height ovxr Merton 
meadow To do so was, indeed necessary in 
order to depict not only the beautiful meadow 
frontage of the Fellows’ Quadrangle, built in 1610 
but also the more modern buildings, erected at tlie 
Southwest by Butterfield in 1864, and the new 
court by Mr Basil Ciiampncys which tales the 
place of the old St Vlban Hall in the east, as also 
the Wardens new lodging on the other side of the 
street to north east of the rest of the college 
buddings Another point which Mr New s vaew 
brings out well »s the fact that ^^e^ton Chapel is 
an unfinished cruciform church, lacking the nave 
that was originally projected, whereas tbe ante 
chapels of the group of colleges, of which N 5 w 
College was the first and Magdalen the third in 



"THE TOWERS or OXFORD" FROM A 
I'EN DRAWING ISy EDjMUND HORT NEW 


Mr lldmiiiid U jVnd 

order of dnlc, are cntirel) difTtrcnl iiolh ui ron 
ceptjon ind plin The New College inte-clnptl 
(wuh Olliers liV.c u) consists of a slum rw'C of I**® 
Kivs Kith ni\c aisles of the sninc length, the whole 
Ixinginnowts trinscptil Kotonl) dolhciiiltnors 
sMth their two arched nrcidcs upheld b\ ft single 
pier m tlic middle, demonstrate this cssenlul 
difference, but Mr New s Mews of the cxtct»o« 
of New College and Magdalen, showing the roof 
ridges of the aisles panUel to those of the mac, 
irrcfuwblj prose the same obaious, >et usunllj 
misunderstood fact 

Loggnns aicia of Magdalen in i<>75 nuwe 
naturall) depicts the college from the west, since 
the ancient approach to it was b) the graael walk 
which nn parallel to the street, from the front of 
the old East Gate of the cit), past the front of 
Magdalen IKU, to a gateway tn front of the west 
end of the chapel In modern times, howeacr, 
this arrangement has been changed ^(agdalcn 
Hall IS no more the parts wallwhichdisideditfrom 
Magdalen College was remoted in 1 SS 5 , the sue 
of the old gras el walk has been railed m, and a new 


s " Loggnu" Drawiugi 

tnirincc gatewaj been erected in the street, lx jond 
the west end of the old south range of the college 
'ihe eommrm entrance to the college lining thus 
litcn shifted to the south, Mr New dtlmcatis the 
college buildings from tint nsjicr t On the calrt me 
left niaj lx. seen the modern St ‘'Witliinshuildings, 
crcctcil b> Messrs Ilodlc) and Garner , and along 
the background, at the north cast, extends the 
range of “new buildings " which were begun in 
•733 It seems almost incredible, but tin. Get rt 
m-itns that so much were these buildings admired 
ftt tire lime of their erection, und so much cone 
spondmgl) were the old Gothic buildings of 
\\a)nfleic despised as remnants of barbarism, Uiat 
It W1.S scnouslj purposed to demolish the o’dcr 
pan of the college, or at least so to remodel it as 
to bring It into conformitj with the new work 
It was for a period of upwards of sixtj or sesentj 
jears that the fate of the old Gothic buddings 
hung in the liabnce The north range of the old 
quadrangle was indeed actuallj demolished, but 
washappifyrcbuilt maser) fairl> imitatisc manner 
In the end wiser counsels happil) presailcd, and 







Mr. Edmund H Neus “ Loggau ’ Drmmugs 


the old buildings were spared, nc>er jt is 

bojwd to be in danger at die binds ol ibe ctdiege 
\t\ whose trust lhe> remim Mr New s drawing 
emplnsises the irregularil) of the plan, nnd shows 
how different are the axes of the bell tower on the 
one hand and of the clnpcl nnd bill on the other 
The picture docs not include cither the tong wait 
which bounds the college grounds on the west or 
JfagdiJen Bridge the princi/n) ajiproacli toOxford 
on the east 

Balho\ College from the South, Ssuv. CoUtge 
from the M est, and Tnnilj College from the South 
are all represented b) Mr New from the same 
aspect IS that chosen by Loggan Tlie "New 
l/Oggan, howeser, scrses udmirabl) to illustrate 
the changes that hate talcn place in the resjicctne 
buildings between the end of the seventeenth 
centur) and the early part of the twentieth In 
the case of New College the principal changes aie 
the addition of an upper story to Uykehams 
quadnngle, the erection of the garden court (on 
the model it is supposed, of ^ ersaillcs 1 -ilace) on 
the east and the extensoe new buildings in 


Holywell Street to the northeast It may be 
notjud, by careful cxaminajion of Mr J»cw s 
drawing that the pitch of the cliapet roof lias been 
raised too high and too acutely to accord with the 
west gable of the chapel itself 1 or this arbitrary 
disfigurement Sir Gilbert Scott was responsible — 
and tint, m spite of earnest remonstrances on the 
pari of the present W arden and others. The roof 
of the cJojsJer in the foreground has rectntJ} been 
repaired since Mr New s drawing was made the 
old stone slates being found to have fallen into a 
sad state of dilapidation 

At Balliol and Trinity Colleges changes still 
more drastic have occurred since Loggans time, so 
much so that both colleges have practically l>een 
rebuilt At BaJlioJ only the western range of the 
old quadrangle and the library on the w nh 
remain, while nt Trinity only the east side of the 
old quadrangle and the hall on the west with part 
of the buildings beyond the antccbajicf sumve 
It was recently proposed to remove Buttcr/lclds 
modem chapel at balhol and to replace it with a 
reproduction of the late medi'eval chapel which he 
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destro>ed,buttheschefflewa8ultimntel>’abandooed uigton HjJJ,which overlooks the University cit), as 
Beside the rebuilding of us chapel and other parts, “the Fiesole of Oxford” ? In some sort, too, the 

Trinity College has been considerably enlarged sv-eep of the A.rno suggests an analogy v.vth the 

toward the south by the inclusion of the cottages High Street of Oxford In Mr NeVs view of 
m the foreground of Mr New s picture and Kettell Florence, a number of little key sketches in the 
Hall (purchased from Oriel College) at the south lower margin serves to identify the various buildings 
east depicted in the panorama above This particular 

The Todiers of Oxford as the title indicates, is view is a new departure but welcome as it is, one 

a view taken from the top of Magdalen Tower may ventuie to hope that Mr New will not be 

It belongs, therefore, not quite to the same category tempted to abandon for other enterprises the 
as the prospects taken from an imaginary altitude “New Loggan ’ senes of Oxford views which no one 
The middle of the picture is occupied by the New else is so well qualified as himself to produce 
Schools, from Sir T G Jackson s design, selected, Aymer Vallance 

so It has always been understood, not for external 

beauty but on account ofthe internal convenience of News Oxford senes also includes Brasenose 

the planning The view of the High Street, looking and Wadham All these drawings as well as the 
westwards is a very favourite one and shows the Florence, have been engraved under his super 
mam thoroughfare of the city, with the graceful vision on the same scale as the originals, which 
curve which is justly and universally admired the exception of The Towers of Oxford and 

From Oxford to Florence IS a far cry , andyettbe Ftorencey the dimensions of which are 8k by 2t 
tram of thought which connects the two several inches, measure approximately 13 by 16 inche?, 
places IS no novelty For his not Cecil Headlam and the engravings are pablished by the artist 
m “Oxford and its Story, 1904, described Head hms-lfal 17 Worce,ter Place, Oxford ] 
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Dra-tJings by Artimr J. Gaskin 


T un DRAWINGS or ARTHUR 
] GASKIN BY JOSEPH K 
SOUTHALL. 

The drawings of Arthur J GasVm are chtcfl) 
notable for the cxtraordiaar) refinement m the 
quality of their line, and, where ihej are more 
complete, for a rare sense of tone and colour 
That IS not to saj that Mr Gashin lachs the power 
of completing his modelling, or of dealing with 
the problems of light and shade It results rather 
from that pure delight m line and colour, so 
beautiful!) dispU\ed m the art of Asiatic countries 
and m the painting of media-nl Lurope Now 
these qualities are met itabl) obscured when strong 
effects of light and shade axe introduced ^(o(e 
oaer the expression of relief and shadow belongs 
rather to the prosince of sculpture than to that of 
painting and drawnng 
It IS obiious that an 
artist who works in such 


Browning m his “Fra Lippo Lippi,” when he 
sajs 

Tor don't you mark’ Were made so that we 
loifo 

First when we se* th“m palntej, things we have 
passed 

Ferhapi a hundred times nor cared to see 

And 93 they a'o better pdited— b*tter to us 

Which IS ihe same ihlag 

Non look nt the two drawings, ji Ccuntr) So\ 
and.! / 7 //<ifr Zrtf (p 30), and note how in these 
apparently unpromising subjects Mr Gaskin has 
discottrcd for us not onlj a greatfund of character 
but also classic fold* of drapery, not unworthy to 
be set beside the monum»ntal drawings of the 
peat iUbert Dutcr Look agwn at the dehcate 
drawing of the ear and the living growth of hair in 
Dtrtk These drawings and the draw ing of a Kab) 
six weeks old are reduced almost, though not 


a method as that of Mr 
Gaskin can appeal only to 
those who have the faculty 
of attentneand penetrative 
vision To those who cx 
pect to see startling effects 
of light and shade or figures 
which stand out from their 
background, such design is 
mcomprehensible and, in 
deed, almost invisible \et 
It IS not, in the deepest 
significance of the term, 
less real or less true, but 
rather is more so The 
business of an artist is not 
to produce work ‘ like 
nature this is alike im 
possible and needless, for 
nature is prolific enough 
His business is to describe 
what he sees, whether 
With his outward eyes or 
with the inward vision 
of his sou) that others 
may partake of his reve- 
lation For this pur 
pose It IS necessary to 
select, to design, and to 
compose, so as to secure 
beauty and rhythm with 
inielligibiht) A great 
truth IS enunciated by 
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r>n,-,,„srs by .-Irlhur J. Gnsbi. 
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oled/’,rto,/„, reel „ dd,c„„„ >i„.cof«W 
and lone, wuh tl,e lJro^^n } 

scnle.nd ,l,c«l,„c m-erdon ro„„d ,hc red it 

>h,d„"s ,nd 

"> " ”11 Ibo euWed 
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engmer of chinning «oodcuis In addition there 
''cre m Ihrmingliim one or two other comparms 
not then working wnhin the School of Art All 
lh«L arijsts were m tlo-ie S)nij>athy with ore 
another «nd mutually helpful 

In theic fb)s of swiftl; dunging faihion* it u 
refreshing to see a nnn like Mr (Iiskin wliohas 
J«s ftet upon 1 rock and wlio, while keenly sp- 


reproductions and cspeciallj the bciut,f»^Tr* *”* keenly sfv 

nee Margaret speak for thimscKcs ^ |»rtxutivc and ohstrsant of tlie interest and beauty 

It was this facultj for grnspinL the fundamrni«i. ” c^ntcmixirarj lift, is not engaged in the pitiful 
of nrt, and csptcllj „f onumcnwl o, ^coratun d "" 

, togelher wnh his feeling for rormnee ihsi f '* I’J ctenul ptin 

msdeAT. re..,.., . . 'omsnee, „m epics ,1.,, d„p 

msdn^te ... .L- I . * . . 


the Birmirgham School of Art, ihoueh h. hT 
neser been its noni.nil heidniast r l o 
than to fln\ other is rin/. .i,c . ‘ohim more 
achiciedbj that school, P"- '"""'"l Ptoilion 
though he was singularly 
fortunate in being sur 
rounded by a group of 
joung artists near to his 
own age working wnh 
him and achienng many 
of them no inconsider 
able fame m the world of 

art Among these col 
leagues of the nineties 
tttay be menuoned the 
names of Mr Chas Gere 
the well known member 
of the New English Art 
Club whose work ts so 
familiar to readers of 
The Sn dio, Mr Henry 
A Payne, A R W S 
painter of a wall decora’ 
tion in the House of 
Lords, Mr Sydney Mete 
>ard, painter and book 
Illustrator, Mr Treglown 
Illuminator and writer 
Miss Newill, embroi 
deress Miss Gere, the 
Sifted sister of Charles 
Cere and painter of a 
work recently bought for 
the nation by the Con 
temporary Art Soaeiy 
Mr Edmund New the 
widely known book ilMs 
trator. and Mr Horuaxd 
Sleigh, a painter and the 


tmtincis 111 ihe human race tlut netcr fid n<>r 
c lange, whatcicr sujicrficia! sanations the cour»e 
of time may bring Greatly lu the externals oflife 
and costume hase cfnnged in four centuncs, the 
faces left to us by Holbcm or I-is.and!o are ju^t 
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ARTIJl* J CASK! 


m* « find l,™g „oi.nd us tcsdsy and lb 

them upon o.he, p,„blen„, „e such as mil nc 
laii us in our Umes 

It would not be easy to put into words ih#. m, ^ 

Mr Ica clearly felfb 

Gasbm and those closely associated mth him 
hor would It be possible adequatel) to describe hi 

Itself would become superfluous But cettai, 
points may b» noted, for the guidance of 
mdent who ma, feel mchaed to folio, m the .am! 

be dn.™ i^are'd*' “■= ■' 

In’! *”Sn of the sohiect 
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III Minutely cirtful and thorough drawir;: 
ff<mt niiurr — rtj’;catne of outline ard tf forr*, 
l»ut uitn! ) Kitlionl) faint, jet ci nipl'-te, 1 ftrJ 
nnd stude 

n riie <u*linc trtntfcrrcd, an<J jmre ro’oj' 
h«J tfamjnrentl), ujifTn a white or (enld<^bnjftd 
f;routi(I Hiihout alirration o* jMintjnp out Ue 
design Itavm" lx‘tn «rttlrd lij th- | mous s*u<J c< 
locbtatn deep colours many thin Ujers nuj Iw 
nm«vif), on«» al>o\e am dicr, hut the wJ < 1 sene* 
niuii ly <‘tUTtnmttl upon m adi-ancr 
One <f th/* most recently disctncrcd ideals for 
nn nrlis* is she quest for the faculty to express or 
< »< Ic states of mind \ ct it wou’d be diiTin.lt to 
find an artut of anj period who'.t wort dd not 
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MARGARET from a draw no 
BY ARTHUR J GASKIN 



Drawings by Arthur J Gashtn 

rtveil the state of liis jiiiml Indeed >»erc it tin^mshcd duracier of ih» company Not ihe 
oiherwiSL he >\o\]ld not be an artist The thing of least merit of his art i-> that it demands a msnul 
primary importance, then, must he the {xissession alertness on the part of the spectator It does 
of a state of mmdssorth^ to be expressed Such not attempt to do cterj thing for an indolent 
a state of mmd will assuredly not be one so filled public, but stimuLites a h“alth) activity of vision 
with self sufficicney and conceit as to be ready to Here, one feels, is a true leader m the art of seeing 
dispense with all the accumulated vrisdom and one who can point out beauties that vve had not 
lechnical skill actjuired through countless genera susjiecteU, and can therewithal open to us ihe 

lions and numerous races of men The slate of gates of a new country full of delight and hope 
Mr Gaskmsmind as abundantly evidenced m liis M hwi the present tim* of pudcss destruction is 
work, IS one of profound reverence for the spiritual over the world wall have la face a new problem of 
and the beautiful and of a teachable nature willing construction and thoUoh nothing can bring b.ack 
to learn the w.sdom of ihc ancients or of the to us the priceless monuments of the past much 
moderns while reserving always the right of dis will depend upon the v\ise guidance of new effort 
crimination Long before the days of the Post In this stupendous work, th- knowledge and judg 
Impressionists Mr Gaskin had discovered the ment of such a man as Mr Gaskin would be quite 
value of masses of bright colour, and reckoned ai invaluable if jt were cnlltd in J E S 

Its true worth the chatter 
about ‘atmosphere 
which then formed half 
the stock in trade of the 
minor art cniic 
The present day has 
brought to tliu student, 
whether by collections 
open to the public or by 
reproductions, a MSion of 
the art of the whole world 
never previously available 
Mitli (bis adtancage has 
come the grave danger of 
bewilderment and of dis 
traction It was perhaps 
fortunate that at ifce lime 
when Mr Gaskin was 
forming his style (nov so 
clearly marked and indi 
vidual) he was mainly 
guided by the work of the 
Italian Trimitiv es w ith their 
By famine origin Thus n 
was not difficult for him to 
appreciate the noble quali 
ties of the best art of China 
and Japan, of India and 
1 crsia, of Egypt and of 
Greece all -founded upon 
the same great verities and 
breathing the same spirit 
In looking at a group of 
Mr Gaskins drawings it 
is impossible not to be 
impressed with his sense 
of stvie with the dis 

* oi-arthcrj casus 
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Harold Stabler s Metal-work and Enamels 


H arold stabllr, workhr 
IN METALS AND ENAMELS 
BY HAMILTON T SMITH 


Ii. Ihe oU far on Grosvenor Gallerj dajs, craft 
rr ork « as a r er> sad coloured affair The pargsof re 

birth 11 ere no doubt re«ronsible for the solemn self 

cotiscionsness iihich espressed itself in "greenery 
jalleiy and slender, jearaing damsels Of the 
contemporaries of Morris many nould hate 
shuddered at the bare idea of being jollj, and ,et. 
m those iihose business it is to male beautiful the 
little eierjday thmgs nitb uhich ire are to hie 
rarely thisquahty is to he desired aboie all others 
Harold Stableds work is perhaps best summed up hy 

> lot others stme after romantic 

Ideals— he irill g„e us gay colours, garlands of 
aoiiers and cheery little naled children bubbling 
oier with mischief """niig 

It IS a pleaiant and a hopeful thing to find this 
gaiety in an art so essentially modern in all ns 
aspects \onlh alnajs lends to take itself over 
seiiouslj, and it must be confessed that in the 

omh" '""i' r Idlbosnosa has 

not been the dom.nantnote Beset with problems 
of technique the search fo, methods ofespression 
ha, led.us jhrough desolate places, mid made us 
perhaps rather unduly earnest about the whole 
business It is alirajs so at times when there Is no 


settled tradilion of enftsmanship The old Gothic 
stonemasons, with generations of imng tradition 
behind them, could afTord to giie full phy to their 
fancy, as many of their delightful pieces of humour 
remain to testify He find the same thing in Chinese 
art, from which Mr Stabler has learned so much 
He, of these later times, Ime been too busy to be 
playful, but out of the welter of eapenments and 
“movements certain broad principles are be 
ginning to emerge, and with these established we 
may hope once more to be skilful enough to phy 
with our work 

The older Schools ot Craftsmanship, whose 
origins are lost m prehistoric mists, developed for 
age after age until they were suddenly cut off by 
the Industrial Revolution It is no more than 
forty years smee Morns and his fellows set out on 
their campaign — little enough time for the reviving 
of forgotten methods and lost ideals m all the 
crafts but the new centunes move more swaftly 
than the old and ground has been broken afresh 
m many fields during this modern Renaissance. 
The peculiar joy of craftsmanship lies m its 
opiMrtumiies for explonng new processes and 
perfecting old ones Those who have read 
Cellmis delightful “Treatises on Goldsmithing 
will remember the aest with which he describes in 
the minutest detail, every trick he discovered in his 
many trades This enthusiasm for process is the 
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It cm be mnde, iii spite of this simplification may 
be seen by comparing the ^^^lous textures m the 
first of the four panels on p 35, where the 
smooth round limbs of the children, the shagg> 
fur of the bear and the dehcac) of the flowers 
arc all rendered in a most masterl) \\a) The 
coloured plate shows well the rich and jewel like 
eftect of these panels, sery reminiscent of Pompeian 
frescoes with their bad grounds of black or red 
Full as they are of charming fancy they arc even 
more rein irk able for the mgemntj and economy of 
means with which the artist has achieied his 
effects 

1 he use of doisonnrf enamel for the enrichment 
of sihersmiths work is showai m the K.eighle) 
Casket and also in the fine centre piece made for 
the 5tli Itattahon of the elsh Regiment which 
occupied a prominent position at the exhibition oi 
Rntish Art and Crafts held >n 1 ans last summer 
After the dreary, misbegotten caskets which are 
commonly made for purposes of presentation, the 
former ix a sheer joy, and it says much for the en 


lighicnment of Keighley that its 


hall mark of the true crafitsm in, and 
It IS possessed to the full by Mr 
Stabler His activities in larious 
metals cover a wide field ranging 
from gold jewellery, finished with the 
utmost delicacy, to architectural 
bronze work 

Tlut probably his finest and most 
c\Yn vetuvstve wotV vs that vn dot 
sonn^ enamel It is curious that 
this ancient form of decoration 
capable of such varied uses should 







have been so little emplojed by 


modern artists Mr Stabler usii g 
the methods of ancient China and 
lljzaiilium with the Inchest insight 
into their possibilities has evolved a 
style which is not only original but 
extraord narily modern in feeling It 
would Ik. ilifl lult to spenk too highly 
of Ins achievements in (Ins medium 
\t nil us SL\ ere limitations it demands 
nt once a nice scn«c of colour and 
the most cc nsvimmite dnwing out 
line IS all important and ns this 
outline c( nsists solely of the wire 
‘ cloisons which enclose thevnnous 
fict Is of colour It must be simplil ed 
to the hst degree How <tggeslnc 
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Harold Stabler s Mctal-work and Enamels 
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) EXECUTED Bl HAROLD STABLER 


mumc.pal aulo uies should ha>e commissioned 
for such a pu pose a genial human piece of «ork 
with which the recipient could be expected after’ 
wards to li\e not merely without discomfort but 
with xery real pleasure The centrepiece again 
shows the artis s fine decoratne sense , m lookin" 
at the Illustration, it must be borne in mmd that 
when m actual use the upper and lower basins 
are filled with flowers or fruit, against which the 
regimental goats and the national dragons are 
silhouetted and thus anj apparent tendency to 
spiJtiness 1$ excluded 


The cup and coser made for the Saddlers 
Company is another fine example of ceremonial 
plate, of which the set ere digiutj is rehesed b) 
very beautiful enrichment 
A further important work, not shown here is 
the siUered and enamelled mace, made for the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament for use at 
\\ estminster Cathedral 

The table silver, in keeping with its domestic 
character, strikes a homelier note, but m its quiet 
gracefulness it is as satisfying as the more ambitious 
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gam in value from the delicate beauty^of the work 
with which th?y are surrounded 

No account of Harold Stabler s work would be 
complete without some reference to that of JIrs 
Stabler whose frequent colkboration with her 
husband has had such happy results Of her 
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The jewcllerj is interest 
mg as showinga just sense 
of the value of the setting 
as well as of the gems 
1 0 use a French term for 
which there is no English 
equivalent it is bijoulene 
ns against the jo) illerte of 
commerce which latter 
has no oljcct hut to dis 
ph) tl (. qualities of the 
actual stones the sole dut> 
of the setting, being lo hold 
them secure)) and to efface 
Itself as much ns \ ossiblc 
In this Jeweller) of Mr 
Stabler s the gems them 


costliness but so skilfull) 
are the) wtouglil mto the 
general design that ihc) 







TIO^ OF AITA" r\!L IN GILDING MFTAt 1 crOLVNfe 

mumcpd autlcties should hose comra.ss.oncd 
for such a pu pose, a genul human piece ofsrorl. 
will, which the recipient could he expected after 
wards to Ine, not metelj, mthout discomfort but 
with set) real pleasure 7he centrepiece a-ain 
shows the artis s fine decorative sense , m looking 
at the Illustration tt must be borne m mind that 

'•>« “PP" *"<1 lower basins 
are filled wuth flowers or fruit, against which the 
regimental goats and the national dragons are 
silhouetted and thus any apparent tendency to 
spJcmess is excluded ^ 


DESIONED AND FXECUTEII t\ HAROLD STABLER 

The cup and cover made for the Saddlers 
Company is another fine example of ceremonial 
plate, of which the severe dignitj is relievxd b} 
verj beautiful enrichment 

A further important worJa, not shown here, is 
the Slivered and enamelled mice, made for the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament for use at 
Uestminster Cathedral 

The table silver, in keeping with its domestic 
character, strikes a homelier note, but m its quiet 
gracefulness it isassatisf^ingasthemoreambitious 
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Hat old Stabler s Metal-uork and Enamels 
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gam in \iloe from the delicate benut>^ofthe work, 
with which th?j are surrounded 
No account of Harold Stabler s work would bp 
complete without some reference to that of Mrs 
Stabler, whose frequent collaboration with her 
husband has had such happj results Of her 



SIL\£R CHALICE SET WITH STOXES 
DESICSED AND E\ECCTED Il\ HAROLD 
STARLBX 


The jewellerj is interest 
ing as showing a just sense 
of the \alue of the setting 
as well as of the gems 
1 o use a French term, for 
which there is no English 
equnalent, u is hjouUne 
as agiinst the jotalUne of 
commerce which latter 
has no object hut to dis 
ph\ the qualities of the 
actual stones the sole dui> 
of the setting being to hold 
them securtl) and to cfTnce 
itscU as much as possiblt 
In this jewtlltrj of Mr 
StablvTS the gems them 
scUls are of no great 
costliness, but so skUfuUj 
ire the) wrought into the 
general de<ign that thej 
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Harold Slab/cj s AIefal<xfoik and Enamels 



I ilfSE>T*TIO> CIP fISlOSPD AND EXECCTED 
»OR TIIL SADDLERS COStEANS BY DAXOLD STABLER 


charming statuettes m potter) and t ther materials 
there is not space to gi>c an adequate account in 
this article but it is sufficient to sa) that the worL 
of each of them owes not a little to the other 
As an example of this it may he mentioned that 
the htilc pendants shown in the coloured plate 
were executed from Mrs Subler’s designs 

It is interesting to note that Mr Stabler sersed 
1 IS apj rcnticeship as a cabinet maVer and wood 
caner '{tending seien years at this craft in 
Westmorland where he was boriL After taiing 
up metal worh he was associated with Mr Llewel!j-n 
Rathbone in Lnerpool and came with him lo 
1-ondon. He has been for some years Head of 
the \rt Department at the Sir John Cass Institute 
and IS also Instructor of mcla! worV jewellery and 
tnamdl ng at the Roral College of Art. m sncces 
s on to Mr Htnry W ilsoru 

It would be difficult to fnd an artist whose work 
in Its sarious asiterts typ fes mere ccmiltfcly the 


modem spirit at its best than that of Harold 
Stabler — eager and adventurous but not divorced 
from irad^itiun'il methods attractive and debonair 
jet with a wholesome saltness which saves it from 
clewing The vigorous tempemmenl of the man 
IS s hown by the v iialitj he imparts to all his work 
and by the ease and sureness with which be 
attacks problems of widely diffierent kinds The 
masters of the Renaissance were at once gold 
smiths sculptors and painters, equally efficient in 
either capacity, whereas the art workers of our 
grandfathers days, excepting that lone giant Alfred 
Stevens appear to have degenerated into polite 
dilettanti when they ventured beyond the con 
fines of one branch of their craft M hy this should 
have been xo it is not easy to decide, but what 
ever the reasons we of the twentieth century with 
men like *!iabler working in our midst, may take 
heart of grace and congratulate ourselves that we 
live in more hopeful days H T S 
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ELGIAN \RTISTS I^ ING- 
L^ND BY DR P BUSCHJIAN’N 

(S< aid Art f!e*) 

Belgiw artists ha^e ever easilj become nc 
climttised m foreign countnes Many of them 
fell oppressed within the narrow frontiers of their 
fatherland and tooh their chance in the wide world 
At the end of the Middle Ages man) riemish and 
^\ alloon masters settled m Pans, in Mehun sur 
\c\ae in Dijon as court painters sculptors, and 
miniatunsts to the kings of France to the dukes 
of Berry and of Burgund), and their maiaellons 
works profoundl) influenced the art of France and 
of Europe Jan vtin E)ck. travelled in Portugal 
Roger van der \\ejden and Justof Ghent in Italy 
not as students, but as accomplished masters 
From the sutteenth century on vards Iial) became 
the land of promise for ever) Flemish artist man) 
of them settled permanentl) inFiome where the) 
“ The fir« an cle appeared la our i sue of December 


formed a well known and somewhat turbulent 
colony Justas Suttermans became the court 
painter of the Afedici at Florence Rubens spent 
eight jears be)ond the Alps k an D)ck felt at 
home m the Genoese palarn as well as m 
Antwerp and at the English court Peter de 
Kempeneer was Hispamcized m Seville is Pedro 
Campana Peter Brueghel sketched in T)to1 
llirtholomevv Springer when he died at Prague was 
the pomter of the Emperor Rudolph II and the 
reign of Louis \I\ of France was illustrated b) 
artists like Philippe de Champaigne Gerard van 
Opstal Adam van der Meulen, Gerard Edehnck 
and man) others — all of Belgian origin 

These are but a fe \ examples but full) 
sufficient to show the vronderfully expansive power 
of Belgian art \\ ith such precedents the Belgian 
artists who hav e come to England ma) not f nd an) 
difficult) about getting acclimatised nor, in fact 
have they 1 here is no doubt about this During 
the first weeks the) might have been subdued— 
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nncl somcwJnt bewildered — b} the string im 
prt-ssions of a quite new worll Tiul thev Insc 
soon d scoTctcd its jh-CuI ar Iwauties the ma]t«tj 
I r the ern^gv cliffs the cNcrhsting emerald of iIm. 
meadows theth)thm of undulating hills the might) 
trees spreading out their oddl) knoite^d irms — 
mid lefoTcah the magic scencrj «i Mr and ’water 
CerLainl) the heav), clouded skiea of the 1 -ow 
Countries with their wonderful light effects haac 
insj ired manj immortal niasterp cces, but the 
Lnghsh atmospl ere has us own peculiar charm it 
ma) be less overwhelming but it is subtler, more 
diapered moredehcateh iridescent with the orient 
of pcatU and nacre And the roovmg veils of 
la^e and mist afford the most surprising and 
del ghtful effects to ever) sensible e)e 

I imes are not propitious to artistic creation — 
and K ma) be some time )el before these fresh 
impressions will be reflected b) the Rclgian artists 
in iToiks of durable a alue But wc know that man) 
of them isith a praiseworthi courage bate taken 
up pencil and brushes and are braiel) endeavour 
mg to forget their distress b) working The) have 
ahead) shown us theirfrst attempts andiftbemis- 
fortunes vvhich have befallen Belg um are not to be 
overlooked we are confident that us artists will *i 
least have acquired something bj their forced sta) 
in England it nil have enlarged their views, en 


nehed their minds, and iwakcncd i wholesome 
enthususm for new!) discovcrid Ix-iut) 

The I ngh h public, in us turn has disj Ii)ed a 
IKCulnr interest in Belpan art besides Uie im 
portant tvhibition now on at Burl ngton House — to 
whidi we hoj>e to refer Kttr — some smaller sclec 
Uonsof Belgian works Imc Ivcon tu'icwm I ondon 
galleries 

Mr I 111! Lambotte Director at the Mmistr) of 
Fine Arts m Belgium succeeded in collecting a 
hundred works all of which hive been sold for the 
immediate relief of the artists who remained in 
Belgium b) i subscription generi usi) patronised 
b) the wealthy classes of London \eces5anl) 
thev were works of more or less minor importance 
sketches drawings watercolours etchings but 
the exhibition held in the Goupil Gallery had a 
quire disrinctiivi appearance and proved a gracif) 
mg success Some of the best known Belgian 
artists were represented Me note the following 
works, m the alph-ibetical order of their authors 
one of the masterly etchings b) Albert Baertaoen 
happil) brought over from Ghent a prett) 1 ttle 
drawing m chalk Jmfrtsswt at Jtkuhina 

executed by Emile Claus during his sta) in the 
neighbourhood of Cirdiff some select prints bv 
the \estor of Belgian engravers \uguste Duise 
and bv his daughters Louise and ^^ 3 ^e Danse , a 
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cloud} landscape b} Leon Fredcnc , some refined 
and delicatcl) tmted drawings and engraMngs b) 
Fernand khnopff, an important watercolour 
Sfrandftl SAj/s, b} Alex. Marcette , symbolical 
fignres on a gold ground b} \aner Mellery Charles 
Mertens, too hating made 
his first attempt at render 
ing the English bndscapc, 
showed us a prett} sketch in 
oil colours the late Con 
siantin Meunier was repre- 
sented b) an etching Ze 
J’ar/ the sculptor Victor 
kousseaub} adrawiog Jan 
^lobbatrts b) an ong nal 
lithograph Caur de Striri , 

Vksander btrujs, the grest 
l«mtcr of the humble in 
tenors of Malincs, con 
inl 0 cd an ctcl ing sftcr his 
peture /e mots d( If inf, 

Alfred Vcrlucrcn a litho 
grap}! Jtunf J Uheur 1 1 is 
renew is I ) no nicsns com 
jui c but we will not tire 
lie read T with a linger 
s.m5TO*-rauoTk. 

Vn other collcctinr, 
j fis-atcly brou„} t mer from 
!.« ^lum was cs! b led •! 


the McLean Caller), under the somewhat h)’per 
bolic denommation of ‘ Belgian Masterpieces.” 
It contained, howeter, seieral mentonous works 
TTie chiefattraction consisted of a drawing Belgium 
Unfettered speciall) executed for this exhibition 
by Jan Gouweloos, and framed with the Belgian 
colours. It showed the Tery serious qualities of 
this rigorous painter e furthermention sketches 

b) Finntn Ba“s, Geo Bernier, Georges Lemmers, 
Jules Vlerckaert, Jos Taelemans, Carl V\ erleman , 
etchmgs br Aug Danse M L. Clu) senaer, Maunce 
Langaskens, J B and M H Meunier Henn 
Thomas, andI.oui5 Titz, and a number of drawings 
and water-colours bv Jan Gouweloos Maurice 
Hageoians Theo Hannon, Vmed^e L)'ncn and 
others 

Whilst these exhibitions were in progress and 
some other Belgian works were being shown at other 
gallenes, we hare succeeded m collecting some 
further reproductions of pictures and sculptures 
b) artists cow in England, and are glad to place 
these before our readers as supplementing those 
previousl) pubLshed 

Be first mention the nrid bust of Taxander, 
b) Frans Hu)gelen a s)mbol of the indomitable 
Flemish character and, what is better, s strong 
piece of sculpture, speaking the language that was 
understood in Vlemphis and in Vthens, in Florence 
and m Rhetms, the language of high art, that rrai 
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roSTRAlT MEOAL PAUL WISSAERT 


^ ar) Its forms through different ages and counlnes 
but still dernes from the same sources of eternal 
beaut) Le Cahairt is the title chosen b) Jorue 
Dupon for a droae of old horses exhausted b> a life 



of hard labour and doomed to immoLuion Lxeij 
step brings them nearer to death and ulipmate relief 
front their sufferings Their hopeless resignation 
has been stnhingl) rendered bs the artist 

"e ha\e not jet referred to another sculptor 
Cannlli. ^tturbelle a pupil of Ch san dcr Suppen 
His important monumental and dttoraii'C «orVs 
are erected on public places m Brussels and Liege 
c reproduce a portrait of a child and a funerarj 
stele bv this artist 


Paul W issaert is a medallist n no snow s a aeiicate 
touch in his modelling , the double portrait of his 
parents and the plaquette sj mbolising Educaiton, 
which he has executed for the societj ‘ Les Amis 
de la Medaille, gire a good idea of his skill and 
refined taste 

Custate tan de ^\oestJ^e who is chieflj a 
portrait and figure painter, is represented here wath 
a Jl inter Landscape sharplj contrasting w ith the 
general!) naturalistic tendencies of Belgian art It 
reseals another side of the Flemish soul which is 
not less interesting its spiritual and mjstical 
aspirations \\Tnlst a sensutl fier) pantheism 
culminated m the art of Rubens and Jordaens 
medixtal faith ard piety were admirablj expressed 
b\ the ‘ pnrnime masters and these two ap- 
parent!) opposed feelings det eloped side by side 
throughout the whole exolution of art in Flanders 
No direct correlation is to be found of course be 
iween this landscape and an> medi-eaal Madonna 
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or Epiphanj but there is a similitude of m nd 
which idealises nature and makes it express the 
artist s own sensations and dreams Vs a contrast 
to this interpretation of nature, we rep oduce a 
more realistic Flemish landscape b\ a >ot.ng 
painter Robert Boudr) 

The etching bj ^larten van der Loo The 
Bfniinagt Bru^t // inter reminds us again of 
the fate of the beautiful old riemish towns, once 
so quiet and peaceful now resounding with the 
alarums of war — if not ra^ed to the ground. The 
artist’s studio situated near the Antwerp forts has 
probably been blown up, and his plates destro)ed 
Marten lan der Loo has specialised in the de icaie 
and complicated technique of coloured etch r" 
and has proed himself particular!) happ) mrender 
mg the aspects of old towns 

Vfter the first article on Belgian artists was cum 
pifeteol wir ileanf oi' many ottlw arvisrV wdo dirre 
sought refuge here It has not been possible* how 
eier unRl now to reproduce any of their works, 
nor owing to their number can detailed reference 
be made to ibem but as a source for later refer 
ence it raa) be of interest to record the following 
names now in our possession Alfred Bastien 
Maurice Blieck, E Canneel, Paul Cauchi^ Julien 
Cclos Oscar de Clerck, Berthe Oelstandie, M 
Dethy, N lan den Eeden, Halketl, Jean Herain 
Jozef Janssens, Maunce de Korte, Alois de Laet 
•Vndte Lynen, Jean Le Ma)eur de la Montagne, 
Jenn) Monlign) Louis Moorkens, Gerard Portielje 
V. Putiemans, Alice Konner Jean G Rosier 
Leon de Smet, Blan^e Tncot, H V erbmgge^ Fr 
V erheyden. Man) of these painters, sculptrws 
and craftsmen are worthy of a special article, but 
for the present we must take leave of our readers 
until a later occasion 
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STLDIO T \Lk. 

(Frtrm Our Ovin CorrrsfonJertf ) 

C nO\ — The public interested in art in 
Fngland have never been afforded a 
more attractive spectacle than the 
gencrosit) of the Roval Veademi in 
throwing open wide its doors, in the name of the 
greatest of the war chanties, to those outs de groups 
of painters who in other buildings have never 
ceased to oppose its own tnditions and challenge 
Its pretensions The Academy has ev en conced‘*d 
to the representatives of the International Societv 
on the committee unusual Lcence m the matter of 
han.,mg and the arrangement of the rooms And 
perhaps Academiaans have admitted what all but 
the most coaservatn e of them must hav e fe t for a 
great while, that svmpalhetic hanging and absence 
oi' over-crowalnt, is oniy tfoing common jusocir it? 
the pictures exhib ted One other feature of the 
'Vat Relief Exhibiuon at the Royal Vcadeni' 

IS that a sale virtually amounts to a handsome gift 
made by tbe artist who is content to receive ofle- 
tbird onl) of the le»s than normal pnees at which 
the works are offered. 

Many of the pictures now on view at Burliu 
ton House have formed important features of 
exhibinoos formerlv held elsewhere and it must 
be admitted that the chief of the outside group 
have not embraced, os the) might have done the 
unique opportunit) to make good a claim that the 
Riqvd Academy walls, as representing English 
pointing suffer every year from the fact that the) 
are not members of the Institution. On the other 
hand, it is very refreshing here to meet for once a 
beautiful MQson Steer and perhaps the finest 
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picture ihit Mr Charles Ricketts has >et paintetl 
such art as this supports Mr Sargent on the walls 
as he Is seldom supported The Red Cross an 
St John Ambulance Societies are to benefit b) 
the gate receipts and sales of the exhibition to t e 
extent of one third and another third is to be 
gi\en to the Artists General Bene\ulent Institution 
The Belgian section was not read> when we went 
to press but from what we gather this collection of 
exhibits IS one which will elicit the s>miathetic 
interest of art lo\ ers m this countr) 

Graduall) die fate Gallerj under Mr Ailken 
has been transformed and it is now one of the 
pleasantest places m Ixmdon for the student o 
art to xisit An exhibition has been arranged in 
one of the rooms of cartoons paintings and draw 
mgs h) Alfred Stevens for the decoration of the 
diningroom at Dorchester House lent b> Sir 
George Holford and Mr Alfred Drur>, R A T is 
as the catalogue reminds us is the last important 


addition likely to be made to the harvest of 
Stevens s vvork It was one of his chief projects 
m decorative painting the other being the scheme 
for the Dome of St 1 aul s both remained projects 
only nursed in scores of trial sketches and f giire 
studies 

Intheheartofclnbland a few doors avvaj from 
Piccadilly Circus there was opened recently one 
of the most interesting clubs in London especially 
from the decoraliv e point of v levv I he photograph 

reproduced here is of the Buccaneer Room 
the most quaintly as vv ell as luxuriously decorated 
room in the club which has been named after 
Carlyle Used as a smoking chamber it has been 
remodelled on the lines of a baronial hall or the 
guest room of a famous seaport mn of the sixteenth 
century The strength and power of the frequenters 
of such apartments are here suggested by the 
tough stone vv alls the heav ily umbered oak beams 
and the massive oaken tables with their quaint 
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Ininicirvcd Arniiiul tlic vnll< ftic hung nr 

(oiitrcmcntj nnd otiicr nrt:clL< rcmini'rtm «f ihr 
biUlefitM niuUbL cbi'c nswcbn^nnutriWr eftirt 
pitiuing^ Miiiht from ihe ««b ndin,. \>cAiiit arc 
svism.ndcil mwlcls of f1glnln^. niid mrrthnm nhtirt 
lilt. ClubnJ^o lias n rcyim <Utlntcd t< 

f nrljk and rtntTinirif, numcfciui ri-ltrs «}f thi 
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greit^\nter Messrs \\ar]ag and Giltorv earned 
out the remodelling and decoration of the Club 

The Pastel Society is to be congratulated on its 
dec s on to hold an e:»h'ibition thjs year \s 
usual the works were sho rm at the Hoy al Institute 
T1 e cAhib tion could not be considered as fully 
representative or as varied as usual b it it took no 
infenor rank to preced ng ones m the standard 
atta ned It was the Society s sixteenth exh bit on 
and as such it has been held in a most auspicious 
year of all mediums of expression that of pastel 
perhaps retains the n ost associations of cucum 
stances elegant and humdrum secured by un 
threatened peace 
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Ilir jwgts t f llin niigtiiiti lisvc flt tanoti* times 
tmrnctcstimnn) t illi vcrvitilcutcnti f 'If Cl^iflcH 
1 A ‘vij tinny and \aned arc ibe f< tm» 

tn windi bn dunTOlnc pcniuv tnv exj ri-"cd dvclf 
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lliat n Kirc tnumcnlion c f them would fill a con 
sidcrnble sixncc It is not xurprisiO^ ifitrcfort 
that lit should Iwnt bestow cil lii< attention upon a 
class of design which if lying outside tlic Iraid 
ambit of hit prnctice ns an architect it >et w- 
calling fortht phy ofthedceoraliveficultj which I e 
potststes in such n marked degree In ll e 1 alf 
do/tn book plates wl itli we here reiroduct from 
among a number he has designed from timt to tin t 
this faculty is well manifested m comb nation with 
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A CAST OF DICE.” FROM AN ETCH- 
ING BY ANNA AIRY. R.E., RO.I. 
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fvcui « \pri "nm 'Mih ia au ttciiJfnx 

»n lii dfiu A «il ilic ilrM^n Ihcti jssomtiliin^ 
Ml itchtxrnio in ,iilisl\ mcUim!' thil fvni 
iNpiC'' O'! ofirn '‘ 1 1 tu j tiKvqUKiJ) for lu< 
li’iKh Tulhi' imivutmci isan nrii'.t is »c\«.r moti. 
1}’} 1 tri iKiij tijj^n Ik Iiims iIh |itoh'« m nUmc 
1 1> n ^li Mt *'’Tan_ iliw s tuii, jii sjmc » f Ins iimli'e 
iliimt loininci iis <if lus intrttv* m tiiliw t«. 
I'n vcs m i1k-i piriurcs )ns j.cmus for 

imi lii\ {i»Nvi.vs|()n Ilf All tsirji'iinM fuiitu for 
nnlin„ it enilirnix wiilnm* inton}.nnl\ lli* most 
Mol m AsjMitM f niCHlfin lifr 

nil. rijrixjnfin^ an rjchiii}; hi Misi Aimi 
Aifj, nnt of till- nioit jjifnO 1 n^hsh wonirn aiiists 
txin)pl« of vr)]o«i iiorl it }ns oflen lictn oiir 
rlcnsijTt lo j-ne ,n i]i> bTLJ>ir> Kldimf* tcprc 
stnu onli ont «i<lt nf Mns Ajr> s flcinints, no 
Msuor to the Vi'Ul Sivnt) s c»hilHtJon nn Imc 
filled to retnifl her juntU iheie nnil hit art m 
oils Ins ffts|ucnll\ heen ^presented m the most 


impo'tsnt csliihitions |{m u is jKrlnps on 
arcotmi of her cxccptioml linughlsnnnship tint 
*hc Ills nude her jwisition, and m her etchings and 
|v\siels litr fethng for line Ins grmter opportunit) 
for ctpTt.sMSL pivj Miss \ir) is IioUImg an cxlu 
hitinn of htr ren nl work at the I me Art ‘'ocictj s 
(fsihtics m tfie near future, and the tolkclion in 
iludissomc ikh^iitful sindu-S of plant and insect 
hf«, alKuit whicli wt liopt to sa> more on another 
iH r asion 

Mr John Wright wliost works wen recenll) 
ti» Ire seen nt the I me Art Societ) s, is an irjist of 
mature talent, though as jet but little knoirn in 
Ivondon Jht exhibition, which represented his 
achieatmeni up to the present time, included 
watercolours and etchings— all sliowing a high 
standard of nehievcmcnt, a sincere lose of nature 
and that appreciation of what to mcliidc and what 
to omit which besjieaks the artist Man) of these 
landscajrcs included nrcliiiccturt. ind were tkhglu 
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A CAST OF DICE FROM AN ETCH 
I\G BY ANNA A1R\ KE ROI 




^i..T/-rr‘; WHARI* LONDON 
the original litho 

w?eLiam a w.eoman 
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full) Aaried in clnractcr, painted nnmlj m I n^Iind 
and Ita!}, Venice cspccnlly being shown in )ct 
another aspect free from conicnlion Mr Wnght 
IS \ colourist who paints with the full range of his 
palette, and tmplojs pure touches of colour with 
much effect This sense of colour males itself 
felt in his etchings, which haai. firmness and 
fltxibiht) of line as w ell as that instinct for arrange 
ment which IS imaluable to the etcher lloth as 
painter and etcher we understand that Mr M right 
IS Hrgel) self taught 

Mr MilhamA M ildman, whose cffeclivc litho- 
graphic studj at J isfimon^tr^ U har / \\g here re 
produce, is an alumnus of the Kojal College of Art, 
where he gamed a scholarship after studying at the 
Manchester School of Art He has cxhtlmcd at 
the Royal Academy, the International, the Walker 
Art Gallery, Laaerpool, as well as other places, and 
among his latest productions is a fresco for the 


Chapel at Cnnsbrooke (-astlc m memory of the late 
Deputy Cosernor of the Isle of W igliL 

It K mtcttttmg to follow the newspapers with 
knowledge of the pcrsoiiahi) of the gencr ils at the 
head of the nrtous divisions of the army Many 
people will thtrefoTc be grateful to the Fine AU 
‘^cicu for cndcavounng to bring togelheracol'cc 
lion of' Portraits of British Commanders taking part 
in the war on sea and land ’ Circumstances have 
rendered it difficult to make the exhibition as com 
plctel) representative as it might be but some im 
portant canvases have liten included, notably Mr 
Sargents Sir Ian JIamillon commander of the 
fourth army, and a charcoal portrait of Gtu 
G 11 Pirtke of the General Headquarters Staff, 
from the same liand There is also technically an 
unusually interesting ponnut of Li Gtn Str 
Jlcrhrt Miles, Governor and Commander m-chicf 
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WAWPU CASTUP CRACOW 


rtOM A CHARCOAL SkRTCH RY rotCLAS lOV riTT 


of Gibra\^T b> Mt Glj'O I’hilpot, who n himAtU 
ecning in ihc ranks of the new army 

The two charcoal sketches of Cracow by Mr 
Douglas rotl’iti which we reproduce were, like 
many other similar sketches made by the artist 
dunn? a sojourn of scseral months in the old 
(-apjtal of the I’olish Kmgs they were, in fact, 
the work of a few mmotes only, hut they ait of 
interist ns showing how much can be conveyed by 
11 few deft strokes committed to pa|xrr with almost 
vtinographit brevity by a hand accustomed to 
improvisation nml guided by an Cyt which quickly 
likes in the csstnUils of a scene. t\l«ilc staying 
in Cncow Mr hot I'itt was spectilly invaied by 
till ‘wicieiy if hinc \r! there to Cihihil hw water 
C( lour driwm(.s of C mrow at the annual evhibition 
« 1 tl c ‘^iw.iety 

Tht. jKTTivanrncc of they’ gmen suvcilhy |vaimcrs 
luv rrenved a y.cH>d deal <>f Rtiention duttn^ tlie 
jvvvi few yeitv and it iv indctal a matter of pnme 
imixiitanrc 111 View of the I’rtcnoralion which many 
j I lutes juinied wi h n cninjviraiivel)' teemt tinirs 
luvT un*crp>nc A y,ef^r 3 ti >n «„»i, »lm |l>e 
»ul il 1) « f wn'ff-rv )Uf f pftienit wai invest gated 


by a coinmtttec nominated by the old Sacnce 
and Art Department, forty five of the pnncipal 
vcatcr-colour artists sent in lists of the colours they 
employed and it was found that nearly all of them 
were using one or more colours that were fugitive 
On that occasion the tests were made by Dr 
Russell and Sir U dliani Abney 1 he 1 itier has 
in the meantime devoted much lime and trouble 
to mvcvogating the permanence of water-coh>ui 
pigments and Ins devised a more expeditious 
method of testing a pigment for fading thin thii 
wfhich he and his collalKiralor employed m their 
earlier researches 

I he results of these later invcsiigations made bv 
Sir Uillum Abnev, with a summ.arv of the earlier 
ones, were imbodieil in a lecture he recently 
delivered before the Koyal ‘vicicty i>f Arts I hv 
cardinal facts brought out in the eirl er leMs were 
that • every coloured ji gmenl cajwjvcd to h^hi m 
twu9 declines to fade and ihat •* the presem c of 
moivture tv always feijmrid to clTcct a ilianpe in 
colour l.iler c*{>»-nmentv I*-*! him to ihink |1 at 
Ihc action of h^hl « n j>i,.mcntv m die [ rcirntc of 
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of Gibraltar by Mr Glyi, Philpot, who i, h.maelf 
senujg in the ranks of the new army 

The two charcoal sketches of Cracow by Mr 
Douglas Fox Pitt which we reproduce were, like 
many other similar sketches, made by the artist 
during a sojourn of several months in the old 
Capital of the Polish Kings they were, in fact, 
the work of a few minutes only, but they are of 
interest as showing how much can be conveyed by 
a few deft strokes committed to paper with almost 
stenographic brevity by a hand accustomed to 
irnprovisation and guided by an eye which quickly 
takes m the essenUals of a scene %Vhile stayinij 
in Cracow Mr Fox Pitt was specially mxited by 
the Society of Fine Art there to exhibit his water 
colour draw mgs of Cracow at the annual exhibition 
o( the Soaet) 

The permanence of the pigments u«ed b> painters 
his received a good deal of attention during the 
past few years and it is indeed a matter of pnme 
importance m view of the deterioration which many 
pictures painted within coraparaiiiely recent times 
base undergone A generation ago, when the 
stability of w aler colour pigments was investigated 


by a committee nominated b) the old Science 
and Art Department, forty five of the principal 
water colour artists sent in lists of the colours they 
employed and it was found that nearly all of them 
were using one or more colours that were fugitive 
On that occasion the tests were made by Dr 
Russell and Sir William Abney The latter has 
in the meantime devoted much lime and trouble 
to itivestigating the permanence of water-colour 
pigments and has devised a more expeditious 
method of testing a pigment for fading than that 
which he and his collaborator employed in their 
earlier researches 

The results of these later mv estigations made by 
Sir William Abney, with a summary of the earlier 
ones, were embodied in a lecture he recently 
dehvered before the Royal Society of Arts The 
cardinal facts brought out in the earlier tests were 
that ‘ every coloured pigment exposed to light /« 
%aeuo declines to fade " and that “ the presence of 
moisture IS always required to effect a change in 
fMlour" Later experiments led him to think tint 
the action of light on pigments in the presence of 
moisture might be a secondary action, and that 
the fading might be due to the formation of some 
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oxidistng ngciU i rotliiccd bj the light on mcnsttirc 
in the iiTescncc ot o\)gcn llns snspitson viai 
confirmed b) the new tests to which lit, subjcctid 
some thirty pigments, corresponding pncticnlly to 
those tested b) prolonged exposure to light on the 
previous occision In the new tests an eltcincill) 
genented current of o/onised air wis employed first 
with and then without moisture and on the whole 
the results harmonised with those reached liefore 


Stni of light and siwrhling colour, the 

famous GoaHitrd lantlscape by Corot, a couple of 
works ljy Manet Ibilip Connards Thf Dasert 
I’rangwyns rde Djy, Sir James (iiithries portrait 
of Mayor Hotchkiss I) \ Camerons dramatic 
rtndcnng of Jnierhxhs Castle, an ex(|itisite sun ct 
by J Ijiwton \\ ingale two cleiractcnstic works hy 
MiHiam Nidinlson and a couple of admirable 
inlcritrs by the Danish painter, Ilammershoi 
whose work has not hitherto been seen m Scottish 


Sir '1 ilham Abney mentioned that after retiring 
from the Civil Service some eleven years ago he 
himself look to painting in water colours asanocci. 
pation and he gave a list of the colours which now 
make up his box selected on account of their per 
manent qualities He has three reds — vermilion 
light red and rose madder the yellow groupconsists 
of aureolin yellow ochre raw sienna cadmium 
yellow madder yellow and 


I xhihitions 

All the members of the society evhib ted except 
Mr Harrington Mann Mr James latersonv 
principal pictures were a portrait of his daiiohter 
andftviewofSt Georges Church Ld nburgh lioth 
of which have been seen before buthaveunderge ne 
some helpful revision Mr Lavery senta jmrtrait ofa 


lemon y ellow, the greens of 
emerald vindian Hooker’s 
(a new mixture) aud sunny 
green the blues, cobalt 
French Antwerp blueand 
Cyanin blue and violet 
cobalt the hr owns animi 
tation Vandyke brown and 
brown madder Turners 
brown and burnt sienna 
and finally a neutral tint of 
special formula and ivory 
black 


E dinburgh — 

Tl e annual evhi 
bition of the 
Society of Fight 
opened in the end of 
November consisted for 
the greater part of loan 
work and not to be out 
done by other societies 
th s group of art sts de 
cided to devote a portion 
of the proceeds to the 
Belgian IteliefFund The 
invited work included two 
portraits by Raeburn 
tthisllers Lit/le Lillie tn 
Our Al!e\ \\ ill am Me 
Taggarts Kiiktrran Bay 



representing h s middle 
penod and his U htle 


rORTBAlT OF A lADT 


8V F C B CAOELt 


S8 
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BV M' NNOCH 


THE MISSES >\YSE i A I 

(S«„l, .1 SMI.,h AM, Ed,Murgh) 


The 'ost issues that arc 
being decided on the plains 
of Eastern and estem 
I urope liase found expres 
Sion in poetry and music 
and doubtless m time the 
painter will fall into line 
ttith his brother artists as 
recorder and inspirer 
Certainly several of the 
members of the Society of 
Scottish artists lia\e given 
themselves to “the cause ' 
and are now shouldering 
the rifle m place of waeld 
ing the brush, and a 
much larger number of the 
still younger men from 
whom the ranis will some 
day be filled are also com 
rades in arms The exhi 
bition held in the R S A 
galleries in December and 
January had thus no mill 
tary flavour except for two 
notable loan works from 
the collection of Mr Archi 
bald Ramsden London — 
Mr Robert Gibbs famous 
Thin Red Line and his 
equally celebrated Bala 
(hta Military science has 
evolved since these days 
whei the panoply of the 
parade ground was earned 
into the battlefield, but the 
soldierly qualities are the 
same, and this personal 
equation is probably the 
most distinctive feature 


lady m a sombre colour scheme, Mr David Ahson 
showed m addition to a portrait of a brother artis 
an excellent study of a lady m purple dress r 

Adam had two lovely intenors and Mr James 
Cadenhead two poetically treated landscape 
One of the most notable figure studies in t e 
collecuon was Mr F C B Cadells Portrait of a 
Lady Mr Cadell is one of the most bnlliant ol 
the younger Scottish colourists much of whose 
inspiration has come from Pansian study, ^ 
this example, while preserving all the dash an 

freedom that charactense his work be has devote 

more thought than usual to the modelling o e 
figure with a very satisfactory result 


iTr Gibbs work Among the loan pictures 
s four works by ths Ute Mr J '' ‘ 

far recluse whose unlimeous death ended a 
•er which at one time had great possibilities 
udge by his lovely decoiatively treated GiyltJ 
■antmtnt and his humorous The MMril, the 
er a clever comhiuatmn of water-colour and 


early three hundred works m oil and water 
ur were hong in four galleries and in the 
ptute Hall there were met ninety small 
mures and exhibits of applied art Portraits 
. compatatiicl) few The chairman of the 
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POSCeUAIV WO»KJ.COfBMIACtS. TOOL SIS AliXAVDtA 
OV THE OCCASION O? HER 8E1 BSTIETII BIRTKOAV DECORATED BV MILE DAOS^AE 
SON ROSES, THE QUEEs’s SILHOUETTE t\ SILLS ELSE HASSEIRVS 


Mncktc Vcnelian 
canal scenes, one of 
which IS reminis 
cent of Canaletto, 
Mr R Easton 
Steuart a scene on 
the Almond after 
the manner of La 
ToGche and there 
was interesting 
landscape work b) 
Mr Doddingstone 
Herd man, Afr 
^^ason Hunter, >Ir 
Henderson Tarbet, 
Mr J. U. Par 
sons, and ^Ir 
James Douglas 

Among thewater 
colours the out 
standing feature was 
Mr Stanley Cursi 
tor's TAe A’rti’, S/ 
Magnus Cathedral, 
represented under 
renoration but pre- 


Counctl, Mr J A Ford, had an excellent portrait 
of Shenff McLennan m full bottomed wig, Mr 
^laitine Ronaldson a scholarly portrait of Mrs 
K S Robertson and a no less artistic present 
ment of the late Dr George A Gibson, while Mr 
Da>ad Abson has done nothing finer than his 
portrait of a boy in blue Mr John Munnoch s 
portrait of the Misses ^Vyse, here reproduced, is a 
remarkably successful work for a young artBt, in 
Its composition, differentiation of textures and 
beauty of colour Both Air Alison and Mr 
Munnoch appeared in the artists Roll of Honour 
published m the December issue of this magazine 


serving its dignity 

amid the distractions of builders’ paraphernalia. 

A-E 

C OPEls HAGEN — Amongst the innumer 
able beautiful gifts Queen Alexandra 
receded on the occasion of her recent 
se\enueth birthday wasaxery charming 
vase, presented to her Majesty by the Royal 
Porcelain IVorks, Copenhagen It is in what is 
generally called the Juleane Mane style ( the 
Danish queen who took such a b\elj interest m the 
welfare of the works m the latter part of the 
eighteenth century) and it is possessed of all the 


Among the landscapists Mr Robert Noble has 
struck a new note in a romanticallj treated Valley 
on the Tyne, serene in its seclusion from the outer 
world, Mr R. B Nisbets Surrey Landscape is 
notable for the delicate beauty of its cloud forms 
and the nch quality of the foreground, and Mr 
Peter Mackie is to be congratulated on the advance 
registered m his solemn Mill of Oran, which m 
small compass realises the majesty of the encirduig 
mountains Mr James Riddell m 7«/W/aa«Ws 
showed a grove of graceful birches complete in 
composition and truthful in colour, Mr Charles 
69 


harmonious beauty peculiar to that period The 
decoration is the work of Allle Dagmar von 
Rosen, who has made a special study of the 
decorative style of that time and entirely entered 
into Its spint, whilst the silhouette portrait of the 
queen has been done by Mile Else Hasselrus 
G B 

M OSCOM — It almost goes without 
say ing that with all the energies of the 
nation concentrated on the prosecu 
tion of the tremendous war that is now 
being waged with the Central European Empires 






CO IMERCB A^D SEA PO VEX (Set i cri St 

and thetr Asiatic ally art events have receded 
into the background and as a matter of fact large 
numbers of artists have ranged themselves under 
the banner of the Czar readyand > iJhng whatever 
their rank to do their share in the strife Uhat 
few outward signs of act vuy among art sts are to 
be seen are chiefly confined to the coloured pnnts 
wh ch are turned out wholesale for the delcclalion 
of the rnuhilude such as portia ts of prominent 
personages and battle scenes wh cb though in 
some cases founded on actual nc dents are of 
course, imaginary ra their composit on Not 
many of these prints possess any real artist c 
ments but wh le deficient in draughtsmanship 
some of them show that sense of colour wh cb is a 
national charactenst c and which ensures for these 
I thographic productionsacord alrecept on among 
the people at large especially where there is a 
touch of humour in them The pnnts are 
generally accompanied by letterpress explanatory 

64 


d o Tali efft tefagt) by HENRy recterdaiil 

of the incident predicted Thus one popular 
print of this kind shows a German cavalry officer 
p nned to the ground by a burly Ruthen an peasant 
from whom he has endeavoured to elicit informa 
tioQ as to the whereabouts of the Russian forces 
and the text below tells how the peasant managed 
to hoodwink his inquisitor — for if the peasant of 
the Ukra ne is proverbially reputed to be duller 
than the raven he is also held to be craft er 
than the devil Another prmt which has taken 
the popular fancy records the capture by Russ an 
peasant women of tvo aviators who had come 
do vn with their mach ne on Russian territory and 
while one of them is being vigorously spanked 
the other bound intb cords is guarded h) two of 
the women armed with p tchforks But in ad 
d t on to these popular product ons the Russ an 
publ c has also had evidences of the act v ty of 
artists of a h gher calibre in numerous posters 
invltmg subscript ons to the vanous relief funds 
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«hicl. In^ebccn orpni<«l Rcproclucuotii of l«o 
of tliLSe ntchercgucn I he dnwiiigl>> rasterneh 
ofn wounded soldier shows his accustomed ficililj 
of draughtsmanship sshde the other by Sergt 
\ inigndolT possesses a more definitely Russian 
character, the scene being typical of what has been 
uVmg place in many a Milage of the Empire 
Another which should lie mentioned leas been 
composed by Konstantin Koroiin, and has a 
distinctly Old Kussian flat our, the subject tong 
a presentment of the national hero and Saint 
Dmitri DonsV.01, who in the ornamental lettering 
appropriate to his day, apjicals to bcneiolent 
Russians now hung to male a sacrifice for Uiose 
who has e sacrificed themscli es in this great condict. 

E\\ \ORh Mr Henry Rcutcrdahls 

painting Cemmenr and Sta fa-itr, 
Tuproduced on 
page 64, IS a 
panel executed as a dccon 
tion for the schooner 
j-acht of Mr Harold ^ an 
derbilt, nnd the presence 
of the ‘sk> scrapers 
lea\es one in no doubt as 
to the location of the scene 
ahich IS here so effectively 
handled Themes such as 
this are Mr Reuterdahls 
speciality, and there are 
few important exhibitions 
in America w hich are with 
out some evidence of his 
predilection for shipping 
subjects This is, perhaps 
accounted for to some e\ 
tent by his Scandmavaan 
origin, for he is a native of 
Malmo, the busy Swedish 
port on the Baltic He is 
a member of the \\ater 
Colour Society here and 
^ ice President of the 
Society of Illustrators to 
whose exhibitions he is a 
regular contributor 

In connection walh the 
winter exhibition of the 
National Academy the 
Carnegie medal has been 
av^a^ded to Mr Hayley 
Lever for his painting 


11 infer, Sf Aw, ^hich is generally regarded as a 
capital performance Mr I ever is an Australian 
and on migrating to England v\ orked for some y ears 
at St Ives m Cornwall lx N 

HILADELPHIA— Well executed por 
traits of Judges Edward D White and 
the late Horace T Luxton of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of 
Edward M Paxson and William W W iltbank, of 
the I’ennsylvanua Courts were the principal can 
vases of interest in an exhibition of thirty seven 
works m oil by Mr Albert Rosenthal held a few 
weeks ago m a new nnd beautifully appointed 
studio and residential chambers m the fashionable 
Rettenhouse Square locality Other men well 
known tn professional circles, such as Mr Edward 
Biddle, an connoisseur and litterateur, Mr Fans 


P' 
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C. rut, Curitor of the Wallers An Gillci) 
m BaUimore, M Gusme Iliibcrdcau, o|*cntic 
artist, and Mr Joseph M Tot theatrical manager, 
also ln\e been subjects of the facile brush of 
3ff Kosenthal, most successful in the differentia 
tion of these aainous personalities I he collection 
also comprised a number of engaging presentments 
of charming joung American womanhood, among 
which should be noted a portrait of Mtrctdts 
Uallon a highlj Icjed and frcelj pamled study 
in pmh and white E C 

W ASHINGTON — M the Fifth Ex 
hibition of Oil ramiings b> Con 
lemporar} American Artist^ on 
view at the Corcoran Galler) of 
Art at Washington, DC, from December 15, 
1914 to Januar) 24 1915 the first W A 

Clark. Pnre of two thousand dollars and (he 
Corcoran Gold Medal was awarded to Mr J 
Alden Weir for his Poriratt of Aftis it Z, the 
second prize of one thousand fne hundred dollars 
with the Corcoran Siher Medal to Mr Charles H 
Woodbury for his manne entitled Tht Aatnbri 


the third of one thousand dollars and the Bronre 
Medal to Mr Gifford Beal for Ins picture of the 
congested foreign (juartcr of New Tori, The 
of the Street the fourth, of fisc hundred dollars 
wjrfi Jloitourahh Ventton, tojilr Hicbtrcl hhssom 
Farlc) for a beautiful atmospheric studj of the 
New Jctsc) sea shore, catalogued as Tog 

Three hundred and thitt> works were shown in 
the eight spacious galleries and adjacent cormlors 
that, with a handsome central Atrium of Grecian 
design, go far towards the composition of a most 
suitable building for such purposes A number 
of the works here exposed base aircadj been 
selected for the Panama Pacific Exposition Mr 
E W Redfields 5 /rtfA/iff, Mr Birge Hamsons 
Tose and Si/ er, Moonnse, Mr Bruce Crane s 
JAaimler Hillside, Mr Farlej s prize picture 
Mr J Campbell Phillips s T/e First Bom, ^nd 
Miss Helen M Turners Girl uuh a Zanlern 
hate been purchased for the permanent Corcoran 
Collection Mr Lawton TuAefs Portrait of Afes 
Art! Atherton has been acquired by the Art 
Institute of Chicago through purchase b> the 
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Friends of Amencin \tt Nmets one i iclufcs at of tf-e \rt Int tute cf Ch {0,^0 li) Mr I^uis Betts, 
prices ajrgrcgnting 1*8 *io dolhrs were soW in the wire chancicnstic works of these uclllnown 
four j receding eshib t ons thirtj f\c of these for men Mr Gsri Mticliers contributed his fgure- 

the ptrmincnt collection m this gnller) suljcct, olrcadj noted in th s magizine 

■ ■ ■ m the rcsicH of the last annual show of the 

The i^alnt\ng of animals sei.ms to be a lost art I ennsjUania Academj as was also Mr Kolicrt 
in America at present judging from its absence Hen is///eTfi’/>'flLndyy<'rjr^atthattime Odrla^ue, 
m leading shows but porlruls and landscapes a nudt bj tl c last rumed painter brushed with a 
abounded Mr Sargents portrait of Miss Ada free touch admirable to behold jet lacked certain 

Rehan, jvnnted some time ago and now lent by qual ties of modelling and nuances of fresh tints 

Mrs G M Milln was far the most dtslmgmshcil that otherwise would haic made it a masterpiece 
cani'as shown 1 />t Piut Rvnhardt bj Mr Mr Ldmund C. TarbcII was represented bi a 

^\llhelmFunk Dr Wtlham Oxln Thom/ton b) carefulh eaecufed intcnor entitled i'uw/A 
Mr George Bellows, Mtsi C bj Mr W illiam M interesting m sentiment as well as tccl n quc. 
Chase, Sf// Portrait bj Mr F K Thompson Delghtfullj poetic m conception Mr Elliot 
IT O Tanner bj Mr Thomas EaEins, Co/lain Hangcrfclds Genius e>f tf-e Citmon lent by Mis, 
Dan S/rYns D^ft^ause Aee/er bj Mr Rardall Chauncej J Blair, embodied much of the hghly 
Daaej Portrait of a La 1 \ bj Mr George de coloured imagery of the Onent S!eef, bj Mr 
Forewt Brush (lent hj Dr Walter B James) and F C Fneseke bore esadcnce of the work of a 
\h.e: Portrait of the late II 1 / P French Director skilled craftsman applied to the drawing and 
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* BY THB \MNB IAR' (WOOD) BY StKINO SBlttN 

(Tcisha Exhibition Tokyo) 


colouring of the nude Mr John U Alexander 
sent n beauiifull) composed figure of a girl entitled 
June, refined m treatment and efTectively lilumm 
ated by Mr Childe Hassam very 

creditabl) exemplified his work as a colourist 
Mr Abbott H lhayernas represented by a highly 
decorative IVin^d Figure lent by Smith College, 
of Massachusetts 

Mr L, G SeyiTerl s group of Spantsk Feasants, 
one of the largest caniases shown, was a capita) 
work in the way of character painting, and should 
be acquired for some important permanent collec 
tion One of the most noteworthy figure subjects 
was Miss Gertrude Lamberts F/aei and Green 
An excellent piece of work by one of the joungcr 
men but badly hung in a dark corner was Mr, 
Joseph Sachs s In Street Costume Miss Mary 
Cassatt showed two cama'ses, U'otnan Xeadtng 
m a G trden and Homan tnM a A'l/r, the latter 
{vimtcd m iS'^o ands-ery diiTercnt from her present 
method but none the Jess com incing Mr W flluni 
Cotton s porirait of Miss J?tvrni should be noted 
a good example of a fulllcngth fgure. Mr 
Clwtlcs \\ Hawthornes picture of Frveir-rttTScn 
Fishermen was one of the most interesting com 


positions, and Mr Robert Vonnohs Memories 
displayed most ably the skill of the painter 

Ktany good examples of American landscape 
painting were on view, such as Mr Ben Foster’s 
October Morning, The Quarry by Mr Daniel 
Garber, Far!} Spring, Central Park by Mr 
M illard Metcalf, The Old Fountain by Mr Walter 
Famdon, The Tide Pool by Mr Wm Ritschel, 
A’«o York by Mr Jonas Lie, a night effect, 
Mr Dewitt Parshalls Hermit Canyon, and Mr 
Ernest Law son s Hills at Innwood E C 

T OK.VO — The Taisho Exhibition was 
proud of its Fme Art Palace, which 
contained the work of the contemporary 
artists of Japan The exhibits there 
were considered worthy of commemorating the 
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new era of Taisho, which began with the august 
reign of the present Emperor The sculpture 
section attracted the greatest attention This 
section, as well as the paintings, porcelain, cloisonnd 
enamels, lacquer, metal work, &.C , reflected the 
spint of the transitional period, through which the 
nation is now passing Among notable pieces of 
sculpture were the following Taehtbana Fujtn^ 
in wood, by Naito Shin , A. Girl Acrobat^ a shelch 
mclaj, b> Tobari Kogan, Nanyendo^AKv-annon, 
in wood, by Tahamura Koun , Rejected JVcman 
and Prayer, in marble, by Kitamuni Shikai , 
Execution, in claj, by Shinkai Taketaro, Light, m 
bronze, by Tsuji Koju, Count Ohutna, a bronze 
relief, by Hata Shokichi , Good Tidings, in uory, 
by Yosluda Homei, Imperial Messenger at the 
Kamo Pestit al, m w ood, by Sato Mitsukuni , Goats, 
m clay, by Ikeda \ulnclu and Tajima Ikka , 
fittoku, m wood, b> Yamazaki Choun, Soatng 
the Seed, m wood, bj Yonclnn Unkai, and By 
the Mine Jar, m wood, by Sekmo Setun A few 
paintings will also be remembered Meditation, 
by komuro Sum, Deep Sneri, by Ujemura 
Shoen, decorative screens b> Teraraki Kogyo, 
kawai G)okudo, Kimura Iluzan, and others. 
Storm and Simmer ly the Seashore, by Hirai 
Baisen, Kasuc;a Shnne, by Ogata Gckko, Nurse, 
b) kikuchi Keigetsu , 5 /n/»C Verdure, by Yoko- 
yama Taikan , Snenstorm, by Nisliu Keigaku, 
Ducks, by Hirafuku H)akulio, and Sehheht, by 
Takashima Hokkai The ethibition contained an 
Autumnal Landscape b> \amaoki Beikwi, who 
died recentlj at the age of fortj seven He was a 
member of the judging committee of the annua! 
Mombusho Art ENhibilion. and was regarded as 
one of the great masters of the nanga style, having 
stood side by side with Komuro Suiun, Matsu 
bayashi Keigetsu, and Kosaka Shideu of Tokyo 
HARana Jiko 


ART SCHOOL NOTES 

C DON— Mr H H La Thangue. RA, 
delivered two lectures to students of the 
Royal Academy m January, taking for his 
subjects “The Mental Outlook in Tiunt 
mg '^d-CotourmP-umms ’ The d.sn„g«.sh^ 
painter defined n good menul oullw). as the 
facull) of seeing the most engaging charactenstics 
of an) subject trhich he pointed out is one of 
the rarest qualiues ‘If. he sajd “one canr^ot 
capture rn the meshes of the anud the 6»e srgmii 
caut things, and let the pett) nothings 1^ 
disappear, one lachs the first and one of fte 
valuable gtfu of the artist." He referred to Ure 


over elaboration of accessories m many historical 
paintings as a case of defective mental outlook, 
and he advised his hearers to resist the temptation 
to add to any landscape they might be doing, a 
winding path, a mill, or classic temple, the desire 
to make such additions bemg a symptom of an 
ill regulated mind The definition of good colour 
which he offered in bis second lecture was, “Colour 
possessing fitness with truth,” and as an apt illus 
tration he cited the beautiful west window of Rheims 
Cathedral now destroyed Recalling the exhibition 
of Rembrandt's landscapes in 1899 he pointed out 
that they had practically the same aspect and colour 
as the great master’s interiors, and m regard to 
Velasquez’s Surrender of Breda he observed that 
not only was there no attempt to realise out-of 
door lighting and colour to make the picture 
sinking and convincing, but one noticed in the 
picture two studio lights He cited De Hooghe 
and Vermeer as perhaps the first of those who felt 
the necessity of painting the colour and effects 
which are proper to out of door subjects as beauti 
fully and wnb the same care os those of an mtenor 
He proceeded to cnticise the premier coup method 
of painting as inadequate to render the transparency 
or tionslucency discernible m nature, and urged 
that until the student realises the necessity of the 
old treatment of colour by preparations, “scumb- 
hngs, ’ and “ glazings," he will nev er properly utilize 
the resources of bis material The two lectures, 
which are worthy of wide distribution, are being 
published together m pamphlet form by Messrs 
W insor and Newton at the pnee of 6d and all the 
profits are to go to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
Our Phtladepkta Desenbed by Elizabeth 
Rodins Pen-nell, illustrated with one hundred 
and five lithographs by Joseph Pe-nsell. (Phila 
dephia and London J B Lippincott Company ) 
30X net — MTienever we see the names of Mr and 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell jointly upon a title page we 
may be sure of a happy comradeship of literary 
and graphic art Personality and temperament are 
e-vpressive in all their work But though they have 
given us many a delightfully vivid record of 
European travel, it is doubtful whether any book 
of theirs, v\ itb the single exception of their memor 
able life of Mhistler — one of the most live and 
intimate biographies of an artist that we possess — 
has quite the clurm of tins, their book about the 
at) of their birth and upbnnging Tlie very title 
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— ** Our Pbiladelphu ” — is peculiarly felicirous m 
Its su^esiion of that affectionate intimacy which 
implies true possession Perhaps the most 
engaging chapter in the book is that of the 
“ Romance of ork,” m n hich Jfrs Pennell relates 
with charming frankness how she came to know 
at the same time Philadelphia and “J,’ as she 
always calls her husband Trying her nemly 
fledged inngs as a journalist, she accepted a 
commission from a magazine editor to “write up 
a senes of etchmgs of Philadelphia. These were 
done by a fellow townsman as j ct unknoivn to her, 
and the editor suggested that she should consult 
personal!) with the artist regarding her letterpress 
How the enthusiastic )oung journalist and the 
industrious and no less enthusiastic young artist 
walked together about the highways and bywajsof 
Philadelphia, how be taught her to see and appre 
ciate the serene charm and beauty and old world 
picturesqueness of the cuj that his artistic 
intuition and Quaker traditions bad taught him to 
lo>e, and how this pedestnan companionship m 
quest of the picturesque impressions developed 
into a life habit, is a romance of work that ^fr$ 
Pennell tells with engaging and vivacious pen and 
Mr Pennell Illustrates with that facile expression 
of pictorial vision which has given him so dis- 
tinguished a place among the graphic masters of 
to^ay \nd as we turn over his appealing litho- 
graph and her intercsung pages alive with the 
alertness of her observation and the zest of her 
memories, we reilise that they are jomil) interpret 
ingfor us thever) spinlof the place For, while he 
shows us, through his artistic visions, the outward 
and visible form of the Philadelphia of bis early re- 
mejnbrflDcr as weJJ as tos latrsJ impression^ she 
gives us a vivid insight into the very life and 
character of the at) through the changes of the 
ye-ars since first she began to know it, with all its 
traditions, prejudices, idiosyncrasies and ideals 
The earlitr chajners are especially delightful, for 
they show us with the girls gradually expanding 
outlook the beautiful city that lUiam 1 enn planned 
with so sound and logical a sense of practical necd» 
0.1 well as of the ordered beauty and dignity oflife 
feel as the wntCT and the arti't felt in lh«r 
impressionable youth and still feel after their many 
wander years ihe gentle charm of the old strms 
with thnr nd brick houses and quiet gardens all 
of a simp’c and graaous dgnitv, as they were 
before the modem hustling »p nt began to make a 
new 1 hilvdelpli a, and the skv-sciaiwrs rose m ns 
midst. Mrs. rmncll brings bacls with many a 
vind iwTsonal touch and cunous memory, the 


human atmosphere that gives these old Phila 
delphian streets and houses a character of their 
own- Equally mterestmg are her records and 
impressions of her native city in its relations to 
bterature and art To have been a favoured niece 
of the author of “Hans Breitmann,’ and to have 
been privileged to meet and talk with tValt UTiitman 
at street corners and on horse-cars, were surely 
sufficient justification for reminiscences, for their 
interest is not bounded by the Philadelphia ol 
which she writes so attractively 

The Glory of Belgium Illustrations in colour 
by W L. Bruckmvs (London "Hodder and 
Stoughtoru) aor net. — Mjth such a title and at 
such a nme as thi», this vmlume needs no further 
tccommeadtition , but were anj necesssr) the 
name of the artist whose drawmgs of Belgium are 
thus opportunely brought together would be a 
guarantee of its interest and charm for all who 
have followed Mr Bruckmans work at the various 
exhibitions The twenty reproductions in colour 
are after drawings by the artist executed for the 
most part upon brown paper with a sympathy oi 
Ime, and embellished with body-colour m an 
attractive manner entirely characteristic of bis 
work The medium is used alway s w itb a restraint 
and skill which preserve the freshness and spon 
taneity of the sketches, while they yet lose nothing 
of tbeir value as topographical records And 
since the subjects comprise such places as Brussels, 
Louvain, Bruges, Antwerp, Lierre, Malines, 
Oudenardc, k pres and others, they possess to-diy 
an additional and a melancholy significance Mr 
Roger ingpen m the letterpress giv es an account ol 
Ihe history and ofthe artistic treasures and medi’cval 
reJirs wbicb constitute the glory of Belgium 
Southern India 1 aintcd by L.vm Lam Ltv 
Described by Mrs F E. I’tvsv (I-ondon V. 
andC. Bbck) -os net. — ^The authors have here 
a most fascinating subject and one to which they 
Iiavc done full justice By virtue of her residence 
in Madras during the penod of hei husbands 
Governorship from 1906-1911, 1 -ady Lawley has 
enjoyed cxcepUonil opportunities for collecting 
material for this book, and has been able 10 make 
drawings of subjects which other artists would 
have probably found it diffcult, if not impossible, 
to secure \part from the artistic qualities of 
these admirable water-colours, they Ktve a jar 
tKular interest documentanly, and the pictures of 
single fgurci especially may be commended for 
their icchnical and illustrative merits The letter 
press, by a writer whose novel* of South Indian 
I fe arc well known, is full of interest, for Mrs. 
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Pennj’s painting of the native life and customs is 
as graphic and \i\id in words as is Lad) Lawl^s 
in pictures, and the book should be read b) all 
who are desirous of acquainting themselves with 
this important part of a great countr) which has 
displa>ed towards the Empire in these stirring 
limes a fealty and love upon which Great Britain 
must dwell with pride and gratitude 
niching A Practical Treatise B) Easn H 
RE.VD (New \ ork, and London G P Putnam s 
Sons) xof (>d net — Mr Read s treatise answers 
m all respects to its title, and meets a need which 
has long been felt for a text book suited to the 
requirements of the student who has little or 
no practical acquaintance with the implements, 
materials, and methods employed in etching 
There are in existence, it is true, some excellent 
handbooks on this subject, but they are either out 
of pnn’ and very difticuU to obtain or their scope 
goes a good deal beyond the needs of those for 
whom this treatise is intended The author con 
fines himself here to the subject of etching in the 
strict sense of the word, and to dry point and soft 
ground etching, and does not include mezzotint 
and aquatint or the photo-mechanical processes 
within the scope of his book He sets forth and 
illustrates by means of clearly drawn diagrams 
where necessary the numerous items of equipment 
employed by the etcher, and then proceeds to 
describe step by step the v anous operations usually 
or occasioiully performed in the production of a 
finished plate, such as the preparation of the 
metal plate itself, laying the ground smoking, the 
execution of the drawing reversing and transferring, 
biting and re bitmg, proving, and so forth He 
then explams the methods used for making ad 
ditions and corrections, and finally, after giving an 
account of dry point and soft ground etdiing he 
deals with the all important problem of pnniing 
which as he tiuly remarks, is an art in itself 
Pottery for Artists, Craftsmen and Teachers 
By GcoRCt J Cox, A R C A (New York and 
I ondon Macmillan and Co ) 5^ net — 

Books galore have been published and very many 
hav ewe rev lew ed in these pages, which deal interest 
ingly and exhaustively with the productions of the 
potter from the standpoint of their appeal to the 
collector and amateur of ceramics This excellent 
work by an author who if we mistake not, had 
until quite recently a pottery at Mortkake at which 
he produced some very beautiful ware, is a model 
text book to this f-iscinatingand useful handicraft, 
and It mnst be commended whole hearted)} for the 
true spirit of artisuc-crafismanship in which it is 


written, for the interesting and thorough manner m 
which the subject is handled as well as for the 
admirable arrangement of material m the book, 
which IS further well supplied with appendices 
giving all details as to equipment necessary and a 
glossary of terms, materials, &.c Whether tracing 
rapidly the history of this ancient and noble craft, 
or discussing various processes and methods of 
practice, Mr Cox writes with the assurance and 
enthusiasm of the earnest craftsman, and he em 
belhshes his interesting and convincing letterpress 
with useful explanatory illustrations and diagrams 
which have a value and a decorative beauty pecu 
liarly their own, and very rarely found m drawings 
in a technical handbook 

We have received from Mr Anthony R Barker 
a setxif SIX original lithographs of Belgium which 
we commend to the notice of connoisseurs and 
collectors, not solely because the entire net pro- 
ceeds of sale will be banded to the Duchess of 
Vendbme s Belgian Relief Fund, but because their 
artistic menu deserve recognition The subjects 
included m this “First Belgian Portfolio ’ are of 
particular interest at this moment, and compnse a 
view of Antn erp with its cathedral from across the 
Scheldt , an exceedingly picturesque view otDinant 
leen through the trees from the opposite bank of 
the Meuse, an equally attractive view of the 
Ch&leau de Val.tn in the Ardennes, and another of 
Kamur at the confluence of the rivers Meuse 
andSambre, a typical Flemish landscape, and, 
finally, a full view of Mahnes Cathedral All these 
subjects have been drawn direct on the stone by 
the artist, who has felicitously used a delicate 
sangwnt tint m conjunction with black on a buff 
ground The edition is strictly limited to one 
hundred copies at fiv e guineas each, and one proof 
in each set is signed by the artist The portfolio 
measures 18 by 15 inches and is published by the 
artist at 491 Oxford Street, London 

Colleclorsofthe ‘ Poster starapswhichliavebeen 
coming into use of late, should not omit to secure 
two sets which have been specially designed by 
Mr Frank Brongwyn, A R A and Mr Edmund 
Dulac respectively, for the Red Cross Fund organ 
ised by the “Daily Mail ’ and “Evening Rews.” 
Those of Mr Brangyvm are an eloquent testimony 
to the serv ices rendered by the institution for whose 
benefit thej are published, while those of Mr 
Dulac consist of classical figures symbolising 
“ Faith, " “ Hope,” “ Courage,” “ Assistance,” 
Each set of SIX stamps is published at 
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T he lay riGURi: on the 

TREATMENT Or MEMORIAL 
SCULnURE 

“I JiA%E an idea that there is a \cr) great 
opportunit) coming directly for sculptors,” said the 
Art Critic “I am i\ondenng, though, ^^hclhcr 
they realise how great it will he and whether they 
will be equal to it, when it docs come ” 

‘'\ou mean, as a result of the war, I suppose i*” 
returned the Man with the Red Tie “You ex 
pect an unusual demand for statues, memorials, 
and so on, when things begin to settle down 
again " 

“Yes, there will be great deeds to be com 
memonted, great men to be honoured, great 
national events to be recorded as reminders to 
future generations,” agreed the Critic, “and most 
of this work will, I expect, fall to the sculptors 
How will they deal with it?" 

“In the same way that they hue dealt with the 
same sort of work before, of course,” broke m the 
Plain Man “We shall haie rather more statues 
about our streets — that is all that is likely to 
happeiu’ 

“ Is that all ? ’ asked the Critic “ I am hoping 
for something more than that Great events should 
have great results, and among these results should 
be a definite development of the art of memorial 
sculpture 

“W hat development can there be ? ’ demanded 
the Flam Man “ A statue is a statue , how can 
you make anything else of it* ’ 

“Welt, you might make it a work of art, just by 
way of a change suggested the Man with the Red 
Tie “ Has not that occurred to you ? ' 

“Is a statue not a work of art? enquired the 
Plain Man “ Surely anything done by an artist 
counts as a work of art, and I suppose you would 
call a sculptor an artist, would you not? 

“ Oh yes, I would call the sculptor an artist,” 
laughed the Cntic, “because if he were not I 
should not count him as a sculptor But how 
many chances does he get of proving what sort of 
artist he IS * ' 

“ He has his chance whenever he does a piece 
of work, asserted the Plain Man “When he 
gets a commission for a statue people expect 
him to do It just as well as he can If he is 
an artist he produces a work of art — that is 
obvious ” 

“ Not so obvious as you seem to think,’ declared 
the Critic “The conditions under which a work 
of art is produced are bound to affect lU quality 
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If the artist docs not have a free Iiand be cannot 
be expected to make the Iwst of his capacities. 
'I he more lie is liamjicrcd the less likely he is to 
do himscif justice ' 

“And of all artists the sculptor is the most 
persistently hampered and the most constantly 
denied a free hvnd,” commtnted the Man wiih the 
Red Tic 

“Just so,” said the Critic “ He has to workin 
a vast number of cases under the dictation of a 
local committee which surrounds him with restne 
tions and iPterferes in all the details of his pro- 
duction Does that give him a fair chance? 
Docs It allow him to prove what sort of artist he 
IS?” 

“But the local committee you are talking about 
gives the sculptor the order for the work," pro- 
tested the Flam Man,” so it has the right to 
insist that the work shall be done m a suitable 
manner That is simple business ” 

"Simple businessand great artistic aclneiement 
are often quite incompatible, I am afraid , and to 
this incompatibility is due the failure of much 
of our memorial sculpture,” replied the Critic 
“If the members of ibe committee allowed the 
sculptor to please himself a little more, and them 
possibly a little less, I am confident that the result 
would m tbe majority of cases be more accept 
able artistically 

“But if we Lt the sculptor please himself, how 
shall we ever know whether he is gmng us good 
work or not ? ’ asked the Plain Man “ \\ ho Js 
to be the judge * * 

"Trust tbe artist and believe that he will give 
you the best of which he is capable, choose a 
sculptor of ability and give him a free hand That 
IS tbe best advice I can offer you,' returned the 
Cnbc. 

“And you thmk we should get better results that 
way I’ Sighed the Plain Man 

“I am certain of it,' cried the Cntic, “and I 
want to see that position established as soon as 
possible because I am anxious to make the most 
of the coming opportunities I want the memorial 
sculpture that must be produced as a commemora 
non of the great events of the present day to be 
hilly worthy of the occasion It must be the best 
of which our artists are capable It must have 
the highest qualities of thought and accomplish 
ment It must be free from the smallest taint of 
the commonplace It must be finer and nobler 
than anything we have ever done before In that 
way alone will it do us justice and earn for us the 
respect of posterity ’ THE Lav Figure. 
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T he lay I iGURE ox the 
TREATMENT OF MEMORIAL 
SCULPTURE 


“I HA\F an idea that there is a serj great 
opportunitj coming direcll) for sculptors," said the 
Art Critic “I am wondering, though, whether 
they realise how great it will be and whether thej 
Will be equal to it, when it docs come " 

“\ou mean, as a result of the war, I suppose?” 
returned the Man with the Red Tic “You ex 
pect an unusual demand for statues, memorials, 
and so on, when things begin to settle dowm 
again ? ” 

“Yes, there will be great deeds to be com 
memorated, great men to be honoured, great 
national e^ents to be recorded as reminders to 
future generations,” agreed the Critic , "and most 
of this work will, I expect, fall to the sculptors 
How wall they deal with it ? ” 

“In the same way that they hate dealt with the 
same sort of work before, of course, broke m the 
Plain Man “We shall hate rather more statues 
about our streets — that is all that is likely to 
happen ’ 

“ Is that all ? ' asked the Cnuc “ I am hoping 
for something more than that Great ei ents should 
base great results, and among these results should 
be a definite development of the art of memorial 
sculpture 

“WTiat development can there be?” demanded 
the Plain Man “A statue is a statue, how can 
you make anything else of it ? ” 

“ W ell, you might make it a vrork of art, just by 
vray of a change,’ suggested the Man with the Red 
Tie “ Has not that occurred to y ou ? ’ 

“Is a statue not a work of art? enquired the 
Plain Man “ Surely anything done by an artist 
counts as a work of art, and 1 suppose yon would 
call a sculptor an artist, would you not?" 

“ Oh yes, I would call the sculptor an artist,’ 
laughed the CriUc, “because if he were not I 
should not count him as a sculptor But how 
many chances does he get of proving what sort of 
artist he is ? ’ 

“ He has his chance whenever he does a piece 
of work,” asserted the Plain Man “WTien he 
gets a commission for a statue people expect 
him to do It just as well as he can If he is 
an artist he produces a work of art — that is 
obTious " 

“ Not so obvious os } ou seem to thmk,” declared 
the Cntic. “The conditions under which a work 
of art IS produced are bound to affect its quabQ 
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If the artist does not have a free hand he cannot 
be expected to make the liest of his capacities 
The more he is liampercd the less likely he is to 
do himsdf justice ' 

“And of all artists the sculptor is the most 
persistently hamiiercd and the most constantly 
denied a free hand,” commented the Man with the 
Red Tic 

“Just so,’ said the Cntic. “ He has to workin 
a xast number of cases under the dictation of a 
local committee which surrounds him with restnc 
tions and irterfcrcs m all the details of his pro- 
duction Does that gvve him a fur dunce? 
Does It allow him to prove what sort of artist he 
IS?” 

“But the local committee you are talking about 
gives the sculptor the order for the work,” pro- 
tested the Plain Man,” so it has the right to 
insist that the work shall be done in a suitable 
manner That is simple business.” 

“Simple business and great artistic achievement 
are often quiie incompatible, I am afraid , and to 
this incompaubility is due the failure of much 
of our memorial sculpture,” replied the Critic. 
“If the members of the committee allowed the 
sculptor to please himself a little more, and them 
possibly a little less, I am confident that the result 
would m the majonty of cases be more accept 
able artistiaally " 

“But if we let the sculptor please himself, how 
shall we ever know vvhether he is giving us good 
work or not>’ asked the Plam Man “Mho is 
to be the judge? ’ 

“Trust the artist and believe that he will give 
you the best of which he is capable, choose a 
sculptor of ability and give him a free hand That 
IS the best advice I can offer you returned the 
Cntic, 

• And you think we should get better results that 
way • " sighed the Plam Alan 

“I am certain of it,' cried the Cntic, “and I 
want to see that position established as soon as 
possible because I am anxious to make the most 
of the coming opportunities I want the memorial 
sculpture that must be produced as a commemora 
non of the great events of the present day to be 
fuUjr worthy of the occasion. It must be the best 
of which our artists are capable It must have 
the highest quahues of thought and accomplish 
meiU It must be free from the smallest tamt of 
the commonplace It must be finer and nobler 
than anything we have ever done before In that 
vray alone will tt do us justice and earn for us the 
respect of postentj ” The Lav Figure. 
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The Edmmid Dams Collection 

HE EDMUND DAVIS COLLEC- 
TION BY T ^lARTIN WOOD 

( First Article ) 

Before beginning to write in detail of this 
collection it ma> not be out of place to say some 
thing generally as to the position of collectors 
todaj in relation to the art of their own period 
Ihis may be done here the more appropnatelj 
since the collector whose possessions we are to 
pass m review, is recognised as one of the few 
whose influence has been an agent in stimulating 
the art production of their time 

Everj one who is interested in modem art is 
conscious that in the midst of excited attempts to 
attain originahtj confusion reigns and artists are 
baffled b) a loss of certaint) as to the lery nature 
of the mission of art. Remedies for a state of 
indecision which is reacting upon the artist to the 
deterioration of art are constant!) being pul forward 
m new theories about painting which are acted 
upon without success But we ha%e not seen it 
suggested, at least not in 
print, that everything might 
be put right if the artist 
would show more willing 
ness to receive some direc 
tion from outside — m the 
shape of a definite order 
from some one — instead of 
"aiting for a voice "from 
"ithin’ which has lost its 
imperativeness from ex 
haustion For it is quite 
^ue that m these da)s there 
3re artists who tremble at 
ihe receipt of an order lest 
Its execution should in 
'ol'e some damage to their 
artistic constitution Now 
iirt we believe, has much 
"’ore to fear from all this 

self consciousness of the 

srwst than he himself has 
lo fear from an) outside in 
*orvention The modem 
^tisis honor of receiving 
ircciioti from an) source 
ut his own impulse is not 
^sign of wealth of genius 
Re complains of the ab- 
*encc of ihe patron wliile 

us own vain attitude has ^ 

"lade the position an almost i vn* osmovii a-«d rtuiu ,y jo>hua *ET>OLi'i e * a. 
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impossible one And, with the withdrawal of 
patrona^, there is no longer any reason for finish 
■ng anything It becomes contcn.ent to say that 
a work of art is finished Iram the beginning ’ 

It may be tme that some of the most perfect 
results m art hare resulted from the sudden re 
lease of facnities 'rhich ha. e been confined to tasks 
not self imposed But the special vitality „r 
of this kind-m which the discipline from con 
formmghas remained wnh the hand that has no 
longer to conform— cannot be sustained or re 
p^led eacept under the same conditions ft ' 
the attist „ho IS adversely alfee.rd by the vv.th 
dravval of the patron he has scared avri 
This state of things appears to have arisen from 
laying too much stress upon only one asnec. 
of the phenomenon of self expression The Urge 
part that mere receptivity plays ,n the process of 
creative art has been ignored, also the L Z° 

.s the quality of the mmd at work, and not the 
method pursued, that determines results ^ 
.mphes the possession of a more [r. rove 
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mirror the imprc<^ on rccened from life b) gen ls 
ts Irter lo life than that rcccncd bt ordmar} 
minds. I5ut howeser rich the resources thus stored 
up, a distinct command from wi houl is o^ttn 
awaited bs the artist bcfo'c he can rdtnse them 
since as Rossetti has written, warning lh~ cicause 
mind against its ines itab’e tcnderc) to indo’erce — 
Lcto the ran of jearr ce ihcc|ti 
Ard aipirat cn to do rca|iht 
Is in I s<t( alrost an act — 

Ceiescbasra £re and cataract 
Of the sent » ctier dertfc* us«eard " 
we Ime written thus far amoun’s then to 
this, that insttad of seeling an) Jorger for the 
reason oi the ineFectn cress of ki much worl of 
to-day in the theories wh ch the artists hait. 
embraced we shouM seel it m th« unreality of 
their worling ennronmtn- To ensure a great 
dest nj for art m any period patronace is as reces- 
san as the artist him<eir 
Now to come to the im 
mediate subject of this 
article One charactenstie 
predominates m the Daiu 
Collection— the ascendenci 
of the human interest. \ 
definite ti-pe of li'e asserts 
uelf in th« carnages in this 
house — that vind type in 
lh<» creation of which such 
narnes as Rembrandt and 
Daumier hare acquired their 
significance 'Luderstand 
ing the spint of this collec 
lion we do not miss the 
leaders of the Barbtson 
school, who are no' repre 
seated, but it is difhcuh 
unders.and th» absence of a 
Goia. 

The Dans Co lection is 
the most animated tha we 
hare seen. The collector 
is host to an immortal com 
pani vanouslv assembled 
with a frames, no one of the 
company a stranger to the 
others, or eren to us the 
visilots who com* into the 
rooms. 

Rembrandts Sasha at 
her Toilet is mo e than any 
picture present to the 
writer s thoughts. A 
So 


prtsen-e diTuiing warmth of the heart is fc’t in 
ih room in wh ch it hangs. Remb'indt was the 
most nttRute of paintC'S From his jwrtrai s that 
truth which only lately philosophy has confdcrtly 
u ttred cou’d alwai s be accired— that Mind fo»^ffis 
Hods, that It IS wrong to say i* ts m the bods , 
that the body is in the mind — ard, we night add 
without etaggeration the c’othes are, too, in ererr 
thing that ref n-s them n the direction of personal 
eaptession. It is rot for ro hirg that art hias 
faMened upoo costume in ponraiturewi has mach 
dfclizhtas Rerno’ds showed m his portrait of the 
Earl of Suf 'k Reynolds receiicd real ir'pira 
tioh from emblems of social rani He was awake 
to the plamou'' of the assocuiions of badges and 
decorations, as well as to their importance m 
des gn. Uitli his temperamcn* it wou’d h.aTe 
Ixwn tmposstbli. for him to ad ptth-ch Hya mode 
from which such dc ail can be regarded r"ere!y as 
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nn cNCursion in “ sitll lift Rejnolds s mind was 
almost ns tjpicnll) eighteenth centurj in t)pe as 
the writer Gibbons He hid the power to sug 
gesi, b} his handling of the accessories we ha>e 
described, the historical perspectives m which his 
sitters should be Mewed 

Of peculiar beautj are the two Gainsboroughs 
in thvi collection The charm of a Gamsborough 
portnit seems to reside so far within and near the 
soul of the srtter that it appears to underlie rather 
than to animate gesture and eapression Towands 
this order of attainment the art of porlntture has 
ever striven , to this end it has often passed with 
a fierce rapiditj over the points of costume that 
fiscinated earlj painters 
It vvould seem at limes 
almost to desire to pass 
behind the face itself and 
the surface of expression 
to the verj sta and skj 
line of the soul 

If the Piano picture m 
the Davis Collection seems 
to us by far the most im 
portant of the three fine 
eaamples of Mhisilers oil 
paintings there — the t«o 
others being the iy-w/Zioni 
\n Whitt ^0 III, and 
Old BatUrsta Bridge — it is 
because it foreshadows a 
power of emotional re 
sponse which he vras to 
lose for a time in the 
manufacture of effects in 
the Japanese manner in 
which everything is sacii 
ficed with a milliners zeal 
to an arrangement 

Alfred Stevens the Bel 
gian /<•/;/ inaitre, of whose 
paintings this collection 
contains five examples of 
single-figure su\>]ects was 
particuhrly suscepiible to 
the charm of surfaces m 
quiet interior 1 ghting But 
the pleasant beaut> of his 
art IS of external character 
Hedoes notdiiinc the soul 
if a. room much lived in 
His pictures have not the 
pt««.r to suggest, as 
NNhisllers At the Piano 


does that tlie universe has progressed onij to 
bnng us to the moment of stillness and enchant 
ment arrested m his picture Stevens >s just 
beginning to adopt the uninteresting point of view 
which IS now general with artists — from vvhich 
everybod) is regarded as a “model and no one 
apparently in relation to the circumstances and 
surroundings of his life This attitude, adopted, 
we suppose, in oppo ition to the story tellers m 
paint equally with them betrays incomplete sym 
pathy with life and absence of the ability to bring 
about in art that sensation of a continuation of 
life there which is the achievement of the greatest 
masters even m fantastic art 
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Mr Davis s house is planned for the displa> ol on the paintings m the order m which the> hai'e 
his pictures to their ad\aDt'ige without departure appealed to us, thus carrying out at least the 
fromtheprmapleofliimgwiihthein Weencounter tradition id uhich the collection was formed It 
masterpieces in everj room hanging as naturally is howescr, obnouslj nccessaiy that anything we 
there as the calendar on an office wait Pictures lia\e to say on the worLs selected for reproduction 
in prnate collections alwa)S seem to possess the as the basis of this first article of three proposed 
power to affect us more deeply than those in should accompany their appearance But this 
museums This, no doubt, is the fault of the condition does not allow an entirely free method 
sj stem on which museums are generall) arranged, of commentary \\e must, therefore, take the 
since a work of art can only be appreaated fully illustrations which sull remain to be brought into 
when studied in an ensironment favourable to the the scope of our remarks m this article in pira 
intimate class of feelings it inspires The human graphs which make no pretence to lead into each 
note in pictures particular!) has been found to ocher 

afftci us most when we hear It in the scry bean of Mr Davis represents Rossettis art by two oi 
a home those small but intensely executed watercolours 

In forming his collection it would seem that in which the true nature of Rossettis genius is 
Mr Daxis has been guided by the pnntiple of ac most resealcd The) belong to the ter> early 
quiring only those works which have spoken stage of his middle period, about the time of his 
directly to him b) Uie particular character of their manvigei and of Kuskms encouragement when 
beaut) \nd since a prinaple of some kind mnst the high tmaginatne import of his subjects bums 
be obsmed if a collection is to haae any tmity of within their nch design like a flame There bad 
spirit, thi.rc could be none better ihan this where been nothing like this art— in these two water 
taste and judgment arc sufTcienth sure In colours nrl much aboae miniature scale — since 
writing of such a colleaion, howes-er. it «s im Horenune art of the thirteenth cctitur) Such 
jiosiib'e to sistematisc So far we have remarked work must hare had a force and stranf,enc3s in the 
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mitl ^ ictomn das'? that jt cannot a-^jume now It 
tanV-s wuh poetr> «-ith Rossettis own, and with 
Swinburnes a* its h ehc't, afTtCtinc; us b} <ome- 
thing quite mtansible beneath the nch milenal 
svmbo’s It emploss. 

Tie S. 1 } traker, b\ Hogarth. It is the fault of so 
much modem criticism that it attaches too much 
tmponance to self-consoous ach\e^emenl- ll » 
not improbab’e that the original and endunng 
part of all artistic work is that which is so natue 
to the cons’itmion ol the artist that it appears 
wherever we can trace his hand, as i quahty, of 
importance to us, of which he remains onlj super 
ficully coasaous. He is geoeralh stnamg for 
something else Hogarth was bent upon so mao) 
things that be quite forgot 
to be an artist This he 
was, however, “bj the 
grace of God, eaen in 
moments when he was 
least concerned rvnh the 
aitnbutes which would 
giae him the title Thus 
tt IS impossible for us to 
encounter a work bj this 
painter without being fas- 
anated by us qualit) ard 
execution Hogarth s 
tnemness, so English, and 
hts natural fantasy, in the 
vein of SfaaLespeare, 
spaiUe in ever) thing from 
his hand. His power of 
conveying the impresaion 
of acaon without losing 
the static balance of bis 
composition revealed him 
a stage-mana^ of the first 
rank in the arrangement 
of his satires. He could 
hardly ever suppress the 
note of satire m his work 
It IS not suppressed in The 
Stax traker, which merely 
rela es an incident and has 
no meal We are not at 
pains to explain to our 
sehc-s the whole story of 
the incident dep cted this 
can be done at leisure by 
any ore who v=> not en 
lirely fasanated b\ the 
dramatic control of li^ht, 
p’easant not of ll e bnish 


the dtstnbutton eaeo^bert of the charm that i5 
the outcome of work enjoyed to the utmost and as 
natural as brcathmi: 

St ! h from the j\ uj', by Corot Es erj painter s 

name ts associated wuh one particular phase which 
may b* taken as authentic m its testimony to his 
artistic cliaracter But it is alwiy s interesting to 
able to point to a work m which we seem to mee* 
theartistonhisway toself-dtscoiery Work of this 
kind will sometimes appear so unlike everything 
implied by the painters signature that without the 
strongest evidence as to its authorship we should 
not hesitate for a moment to gne it to another 
artist. If there is one thing we remember Corot 
by It IS by figures dantang in woods and often so 
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diaphanous that the) seem like appintions , jet in 
this collection we Ime a female nude as bold!) 
rounded and firml) painted os can be imagined 
It must b" one of the pleasures of a collector who 
IS holdcn to no one t)pe of tiling to be able to add 
such an out-of the waj piece to our knowledge of 
the work of a painter Few earlj Corots indicate 
th" direction of his later deaelopment, and none 
less than this matter of fact, but love!), nude 

Lad\ Ormonde by K.e)'nolds. This painting is 
one of those in which Re)Tiotds interprets a favourite 
theme Painted about 1770, it retains m its present 
state an extraordinary dehcac) of colour, the faint 
rose red dress being peculiarly in harmony with the 
mellowed whites and flesh tones It was engraved 
by James Scott, in 1865, as Maternal Zer^ 
Re)'nolds's 13 th E»rl oj Suffolk^ already 

referred to above, was painted about 1778 Of 
this picture the painter made two replicas. 

Mtii Indiana (“ 2 ?/ ) TtilM, b) Gainsborough 
This painting came from the collection of the 
Talbot famil) It represents the onl) daughter 


of Major General Sherington lalbot and grand 
daughter of Bishop Talbot of Durham The Lad\ 
Claries was formctl) in the Sir Cfurles Tennant 
collecbon TIi<. British Museum possesses a 
drawing of the first idea fur the portrait, also a 
stud) for It, m which a dog is introduced 

As wnll be sten from the reproductions, Mr 
Davis IS the owner of a perfect Daumier and he 
also possesses a highly attractive Boudin a scene 
at the seaside, which will be reproduced as a 
colour supplement in a second article on the 
collection A large part of that article vve propose 
to devote to contemporary paintings in the collec 
tion, and a third article to the sculptures and 
drawings, both ancient and modem 

In The Studio for April 1900 an article ap- 
peared describing the intenor of Mr Davis s 
house, with a description of a bedroom decorated 
by Mr Frank Brangw)m, and in the number 
for April 1905 the present writer contnbuted 
an article on the room decorated by Conder, 
which forms a famous feature of the house 
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ALFRED HARTLEY, PAINTER 
l\ AND ETCHl-R IIY A G 

ijL folliott stokes 

It i5 not often thit men loolv Ts^\e expect them to 
looV, judo«ng from the works ihc) ha\e produced 
Tnd the deeds the} ln\e done There i:, a spirit 
of contranet} that seems to goxem these matters 
Ihus artists do not generall} conform in their 
outward appearance to the ideal figure the world 
has b\ unnersal consent decided that they should 
l>ossess and prizefighters lia\e before now been 
mistaken for bishops 

\lfred Hartle}, whose work this article is about 
to discuss, IS howeier, an exception to the abore 
rule For no man could be more artistic than he 
looks There is a glint of ]0}ful alertness in his 
keen gre) e}-es which combined with the delicate 
contours of his face and figure, would at once 
suggest the artist to the least obseirant And this 
look of happy alertness is more mental than 
phrsical In earl} manhood Hartle} met with 


a strert, accident that lamed him for life Tins 
abrupt termination to an unusuall} athletic routh 
was powerless to curb his spint though it cAcrcised 
a cruel control over his ph}S\cal activities This, 
control as ever) landscape painter will realise 
must have senousl} handicapped him m hn work 
But landscape has onl} been one of the channels 
through vrhich his artistic personalit} has cn 
deavoured to express itself S}Tnphonies m colour 
tti line and in mass have appealed to him with 
equal insistence Few men hav e been more 
versatile His landscapes have man) admirers 
among the oignoscenti His etchings both m 
line and aquatint together wtih his colour pnnts 
have achieved European recognition, while as a 
portrait painter he has had considerable success 
It IS not proposed to deal with bis portrait vrork m 
this article, but I ma} be permitted to mention that 
between 1889 and 1899 amongst the man) notable 
people painted and drawn by him were the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill Uie late Lord Russell of 
Killowen and the present Prime Minister 
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W c will now bnefl) consider his black and white 
jrk On m) asking bun to gi\c me a few par 
uKrs of his carl) struggles m this medium, he 
iilmgl) assured mt tint nothing of the slightest 
tercst had eser happened to him, and that there 
re no particulars worths of notice from m) 
low ledge of his ditTiiknl nature 1 h id anticipatcU 
□uble m getim„ him to talk about himself 
oweaer, b) slicking to m) guns, and estniualh 
Hiealing to his good nature b) nssurin„ him that 
owed It to me as the wntcr of this article to 
seal a few glimpses of his f»ersonal methods and 
lental standpoints, I literall) squeezed out of him 
le follow ing )Ottiiigs w hich I w ill gn e more or less 
1 his own words 

“M) first attempts with the needle were made 
ome little time before 1 began an art training 
knd the first etching I did was achieved under 
onditions which might well have excused failure 
ired by a desire to tr) m> hand I decided to 
op) an etching of a cav-alier by, I think, W J 
fforsley, R A- one of a number gathered tc^clber 
n a volume published b) the Etching Club if m) 


memor) serves me aright 1 resorted to an old 
enc)clopa.d a and fourKi out a description of 
methods, and also the formula for grounds, aads, 
&c 1 hen 1 started a brew of wax, and the other 
necessary ingredients for a ground, over the kitchen 
fircinni} fithers remote jiarsonage in Hertfordshire 
1 stirred and siirrtdlliecomiiojndandb) amiracle 
avoided burning it Having procured a sheet of 
copper three times thicker tluin was nee-dful I pro- 
ceeded to K) m) ground and smoke it, luck at m) 
elbow • It must have been all right for it took 
the needle and resisted the aciiL Tlie dramng on 
the mctil, line b) line after the original, took some 
lime but went without mishap This was fortunate, 
for such was m) c implete technical ignorance that 
an) alteration would hive been impossible Then 
came the biting which in the light of subse(]uent 
experience, 1 must admit was attended b) the«anie 
strange good luck. How man) times since has 
that luck been wanting' The bitten plate pre- 
sented an appearance which to m) ignorant e)e 
gave no clue to what it was going to peJd as a 
picture. However, itwassenttob-printedb) that 
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master pnaier the late Frederick Goulding — then 
a stranger to me but destined to become m after 
jearsa valued fnend Afterafe« da>sof suspense 
a parcel arrned and there «as work — an 

astonishing success In ^^ew of the innumerable 
failures that followed that plate will etcr remain a 
mjstery to me 

M) aa^uaintance with aquatintmg as t method 
dates from my first attempts at colour etching 
These were n ade about the ume of the appearance 
m The Studio of an article on French Colour 
Prints The method at once made a strong appeal 
to me and does so still Though I first used it for 
olour-etching alone I now find it aver) S)mpathetic 
means of expression in monochrome In colour 
1 rinting I have hitherto confined m)«elfto the aqua 
til t method, in sp te of the lure of the wood block 
which has peculiar charms of its own I usuall) 
1 mil mj self to three plates a plate for each colour 
Used believing that the less colour elaborated 
the better the result in this da«s of work ‘'uch is 
mv expenence though I know that some artists 
adopt a much more comprehensive plan and with 


success I should like to sav that I owe whatever 
knowledge I ma) possess of the craft primarily to 
Sir Frank Short, whose knowledge of the subject 
seems to be as inexhaustible as his kindness. ^Vnd 
when 1 acquired n press of my own and commenced 
to do m) own printing Mr C J Watson that 
most accomplished etch“r and printer kmdij 
helped me over m> first dithculues Perhaps I 
ought to add that I studied for some j ears at the 
Rojnl College of Art South K.ensmgton, and also at 
Professor Brown s class at W estminster \mong ni) 
fellow students at the former were J J Shannon and 
LleneUyn and at the latter Frampton.Greiffenhagen, 
Anning Bell and many others whose w orks are now 
wdl known One of the pleasantest recollections 
of m) Kensington da)S is the manv happj hours 

«pent in the ^ ictona and Albert Museum a 

Mecca to which pilgnmages were constant and 
alwajs inspiring 

Here Harlle) smihngl) assured me that there 
was no more he could recall This of course, was 
an ultimatum which I accepted with, I trust a 
good grace. 
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U e will now turn our attention to some of the 
reproductions of his etchings and aquatints that 
accompanj this article. 

Monte Grappa When I first saw this aquatint 
it at once recalled tho«e lines of Bj ron s in “ Childe 
Harold ” 

• Tome 

Higb moantains are a feeliDg bat the hum 

Of human ernes torture ’ 

^^hat perfect s>mpath\ snth his subject does 
this simple sketch portraj hat detachment from 
the va et nent of everjday life must hate been bis 
to hate enabled our artist thus to coniej to ot.r 
minds, in a few lines and tones, something of the 
majestj of the mountain ard the dignity of the 
^ast silences that surround its untrodden snows 
Obnoush he did not see m this new merety a 
good subject to be etched The joj which the 
skilful craftsman feels in the exercise of his craft 
was not the onJs, orexen the chief, jov that sorted 
hts pulses as he transfened this new to paper 
Wiai reallv thnlled him was the possibility of 
capturing something of 
the God like spirit of (he 
heights, and of the almost 
prayerful stillness of the 
interxemno plain Thus 
this little pnnt alTo'ds us 
m eloquent te<linion) to 
the xalue of the artists 
n^ion m relation to his 
technictl skill It is the 
di/Tcrcnce between i\rf 
and Craft, and that is all 
the difftrence in the 
world The latter can 
cumulate the brain but 
only the former can stir 
the wjuL 

Tf-t Chapel Stairs, 

JZton College Only a 
winding suireaxt, a stone 
jxirul and a hair«,>cn 
door, but how wtU •icm, 
and how uu’hfu'h and 
1 iMPglj fendcied' T'cn 
here, simple as il l 
jcvi IS. the human cqu 
ti m rcsnls 1 '<1f Tlic 
jx _l of the arti>* w‘i 'pers 
t « lu cs we gate, tl-s* 
here is sometl in^ r~ >rc 
llan wood and store. 


something sacrosanct with memones, 'omething 
consecrated for all time b) the u‘e and wont of 
the gaj joung spirits of the illustnous dead 

At the Boatbusider s In the reduced scale of 
this reproduction the technical skill of the artist is 
not so apparent as m the onginal drasnng The 
rendering of reflected lights in exen the darkest 
shadows u most skilfully managed , and the. whole 
chiaroscuro of the shed, lit up as it is by the con 
Rtcimg lights of many windows, has been roost 
clexerly portrayed- \o detail has been shirked 
and yet the general effect has not been allowed 
to sufier 

The Bridge Here Hartley s lore of natural 
beaut) has been able to hold high festix'al This is 
a subject that must haxe especially appealed, not 
only to his sense of form but of colour, which latter 
on (bis occasion be was, of course, unable to inrer 
pret It IS a bridge spanning a raxtne m Northern 
luly, m the xacmity of Asolo, so beloved by 
Browning One can imagine how the dainty grace 
of the young birches, chequering w-ith shadows (fie 
sonlit bndge, with the laughing stream below and 
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an Italian slv) abo>e must ha\e almost ful6Ued our of the fecundttj of the old earth and of her 
artists inmost desire fostenng maternal fruitfulness Hartley calls this 

Tfie Mooring Post Lake Como This is one of pnnt siraplj The Glade It might well ha\e been 
those subjects Hartlej has made pecuharlj hts own named An Idyll of Summer for it has been seen 
Few living men can con\ej so simply and yet so nitha poets lasion 

effectively in aquatint the subtle spell of Italian An Cssex Stream \ rather flat and not very 
scenery Slight as is this sketch how wonderfully exciting county is Essex for the most part But 
it has caught the sun kissed radiance, the brooding its villages and homesteads are as dear to the 
peace of an Italian summer’s day ' In other of his I earts of its people as the more obviously beauii 
etchings for which there is not space in this article ful ones in Devon or Somerset \nd here it all 
Hanley has perhapsi caught still more effectively is portrayed with that sympathetic vision which 
the pomp of Italian sunlight, and the unique grace characterises Hartley s work The fine old church 
of her towns and Villages so exquisitely punctuated the clustering cottages the null the spacious 
as they usually are by the massive silhouettes of meadow dear to the hearts of the children at 
her cypresses which cast deep pools of puipleshade cowslip time and the slugg sh stream full of 
athvart her dust white roads and her still whiter infinite possibilities to every right mirded hoy 
V alls 

Ai Zirt Tide Here 
we have the d gnity of 
the clouds and the 
spaciousness of the 
Atlantic conveyed to our 
minds with unm stakable 
fidelity And jet how 

simply Three or four 

flat tones but there it 
all IS Those tov ering 
cumuli lave the majesty 
of Alps There is a 
latent power in the dark 
ribbon of water U e 
know It las an oceans 
strengtl though at the 
moment it is toying with 
tl e level sand in mere 
rij I lev of lace like foam 
Only great accuracy ol 
projxrlnn could convey 
this senvt i f space and 
elemental p iwcr Int 
cockleshells arc the 
fsf lx ats what p g 
m es tl e ball ers in tl is 
great drima <f set and 

Thr GlrJe In tic 
rri>cl t cm < f f rm an 1 
macs in tl c tfrcs,toj,ell cr 
will iIh: f ilatil) I c pi t 
an I il e dc pned sim 
pt <. ty < r land and sky 
we teal v* w rj ct) n^ cf 

tl c glory « r a St 11 sun oi r Airiiwsr a< i a cativt »t i Asrtir i»A »t 

m-rscaci sf icth f’p >• 1 / V ir^ ) 
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THE FLAG STAK' 
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o>er six)ears of age ^es, it js all here though 
recorded with a lerj few lines But it is a record 
of lo\e And I am inclined to think that m all 
creatite art lo\e and genius are 'cry nearly, if not 
quite sjnonjmous terms 

Unfortunately limitation of space precludes me 
from doing little more than just enumerating 
Hartlej s landscape paintings Inch are here repro- 
duced in black andwhite Thej may be taken as 
fairly representatue, though they do not, of course 
gne any hint of their colour-schemes which m all 
his oil paintings are refined and tery personal. 

The Estuarj is a scheme of blue and gold It 
was painted m St Ives Lay where as those who 
know It are aware, the colour in fine weailier js of 
almost Ilalim intensity 

I ersai//es Bright and gaj as the spirit of the 
pc ifk who created it. It is one c f her sfaejoas 
terraces that Hartley here dep cts He tells me 
ih.1t this unique jiaLicc always strangely affects 
him He ftcls it ls so instinct with the genms of 


France and so closely 
connected iiith thedcath 
knell of her kings 

The Garden oj the 
Grand Trianon is i 
dignified composnio’- 
It IS a symphon 
blue green, and 
vitalised or, •' 
tuned up 
pitch by ti 
note of red in 
ground parasof 
In the Torest i 
of rich warm bro' 
and the spirit of a wooo 
land solitude 
Si/ ery Night Here 
the colourscbeme is 
very subtle, and the 
veiled moonlight is most 
poetically realised 

A G F S 

[As ranous works by 
Mf Hartley, other than 
those irhtch have been 
reproduced to illustrate 
the foregoing article, 
bare appeared m these 
pages from time to time, 
the following list may 
prove useful to readers 
A sketch in oils was 
reproduced m the fifth number of the magazine 
(August 1894) , a painting entitled The Belated 
Floek, m May 1S99, a lithograph Mans Head, m 
November 1895 a decorative panel for a Rose 
wood Plano as a supplement to the February 
number, 1903 two etchings, Chdteau de Blouo) 
and On the Tees appeared in April 1S94 and 
May 1897, respectively. The Jjronptng Ash, an 
etching in colours, as a supplement in May 1910 
and Herring Boats St Ives, an aquatint also 
reproduced as a supplement, in April 1914 The 
Special Minter ISumber for on “ Modern 

Etchmgs, Mezrotmls and Drjpomts, contained 
a colour reproduction of Si/ien A7gh/, an etching 
in coionis corresponding >n oomjx>s)tion to the 
p-unung with the same title now reproduced } 

The Brighton Corporation has purch-ised for its 
permanent collection ihe picture by Mr Fredenc 
Uhiting R.IJ called Tie Amateur Btder, which 
was reproduced in our issued of March J914 
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R ecent designs in domestic 

ARCHITECTURE 

Os se^ernl ocaisions during ihe past four 
or five jears we ba\e given illustrations, both htre 
and in Thi Stldio \ear Book of Decorative An, 
of houses designed b) ?Ir Robert K Johnston, a 
>oung architect who practised at i Brook Street 
Hanover Square, London In now giving some 
further illustrations of liis designs of more recent 
dale, we hav e, much to our regret, to preface our 
descnption of them with an intimation of his ifeath, 
which took place after a very brief illness it 
November last Though only a Rw years had 
elapsed since he began to practise independently, 
Mr Johnston had pimed foi himself an assured 
position in the profession as an architect of sound 
ideas and good taste He was especially successful 
with country houses of moderate proportions 
simplicity and convenience were the quahiies which 
he kept in view in his planning and a dignified 
simplicity was the keymole of his elevations, while 


throughout his practice he laid great stress on sound 
workmanship and good quality of materials 

rtic two houses we now illustrate were among 
the last to be designed by Mr Johnston, that at 
Chorlcy Wood, of wluch two views are given, having 
been completed only a few weeks before his 
death This house is situated in a beautiful old 
world orchard at Chorlej Wood, Herts, known as 
“The Cherry Orchard ' The house is designed in 
svmpath) with its setting, tlie elevations being treated 
in roughcast, while the chimneys arc built of small 
handmade red bricks, and the roof covered with 
rough hand made tiles The other house, Bunvood 
ysb IS designed on a much larger scale Itssileism 
the beautiful neighbourhood of the Chalfonis, and 
gives eatetisne views to the south and south wen 
The bouse is sy mmetrical in design and is girt about 
on the garden front by eatensiv e terraces lawns, and 
a pool, and depends very largely for its effect on the 
grouping of the masses in relation to the solids and 
voids so tliat a proportionate light and shade eS'ect 
niay be obtained with the sombre colouring of th<* 
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Still-Lifc PatuUngs by Sibyl Meugcns 


D ecorative still-liie 

PAINTINGS RY SIBYL 
MEUGENS 

Of all the ^anous branches of the art of the 
painter it has alwa>-s seemed to me tliat Still Life 
affords the artist the most untrammelled occasion 
for the esercise of his sWI In eaer) itnd of art 
we can d stmguish between subject and technique, 
between the thing done and the manner of domg 
It, no matter whether hstc mg to a musician or 
looUng at a picture The highest fonn of art is 
surelj that in wh ch we find a noble and inspinnj, 
theme handled in a fine and worth) manner , but 
a picture which though great in subject is poor in 
technique, still arouses our interest as also does the 
work in which subj‘*cl is nothin? the craftsman 
ship all I aenture the opinion therefore, that 
Stall Life will be in the main alwa)s a “{lainter’s 
art, appealing chiefly to the student and to the 
ameUeur of fine artisti) 
fur in pictures of this kind 
the subject is often of 
minor significance, while 
the handling and the tech 
nique are of paramount 
importance. TTie 
are a matter of absolutely 
free choice of the artist, 
the arrangement of the 
composition is for the 
most part purel) artificial 
and the outcome of a 
personal predilection for 
certain schemes of colour 
certain forms certain 
effects of 1 ghl upon sur 
faces of different Lmets, 
but the craftsmanship the 
techmque, it is that gircs 
to a sometimes strange 
and unexpected agglo- 
meration of heterogeneous 
objects Its meaning and 
qualit) as a work of 
art 

‘^nll Life Is often merelj 
imiiaiire and to some 
extent nghtl) so for all 
questions of «elect30n and 
composition are capable 
of being dealt with b) the 
aiust when bandl ng the 
obje-cts in acicalitv and 
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need not to be settled in the mind o’ upon the 
canras, as is, for instance, the case in hndscape 
painting But the more per^r nal tl»e outlook of 
ih"* jiamter, and consequent!) the more indi 
Tidual his craftsmanship, the less mil the picture 
approach to that faux tJJal of Iiald reahsm and 
the nearer mil it become to bciOe. worth) to rank 
as fine art 

There w a subtle quaht) of paint about these 
little dccoraure still life pieces by Mme Sib)l 
Meugens which constitutes their chief beauti 
She depicts with rare skill and cunning the interest 
ing objects, china, glass jewels, silks and embro d 
enes mth which she loses to compose thee 
delightful “arrargements'’ of form and colour 
but she al&ocontnics to gi\e to her paint alextu e 
and liquid quality which it is thfficuU to do justice 
to m words but very pleasant to appreciate and 
enjo) whilst looking at her work Her sense cf 
co’ouf IS extremely ref ned andser) charming are 
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the harmonious cflccts — strange!) attrtcuve at 
limes— which sheatrains 

In these dccoratnc panels (and the fact that she 
paims upon wood may account in n measure for 
the beautiful fluenc) other hrushwork) in the trace 
of Tmoosu) in their arrangement and m iheir 
exquisite colour there ate haunting tnccnones of 
many sources of insp ration but iht whole of 
Mme ^^el.gens’ work is so transfused with the 
mdindualit of the artist that it has a character 
peculiarly ts own For seieral jears Mme 
Meugens studied in Pans attending the frotjms 
classes at Colarossi s but in the mam she has 
worked out her artistic creed umided and an 
interesting jviint is the dexelopment in her art 
which she f els was the outcome of three or four 
)ears abste non from its practice owing to ill 
health durin which tune she continued to pa nt 
p ctures in be mind and on resuming her painting 
found that tb idleness of her hands had been, not 
onl) no hindnnce but rather a help toiards the 
further prog ss and the strengthening of her 
art Stic poweis Mme Meugens is a ier> rapid 
worker and i vinabty carries through a paintmg 
from start to nish without a break — it is ncrer 
put aside to 1 taken up and worked orer on a 
later occas on 


The pictures which arc reproduced here formed 
jxirt of an atinctiie exhibition of thirtj of Mme 
Meugens paintings sliown some few montlis ago 
It the Ryder Gallencs ami these eight reproductions 
gi>e a good idea of the admiration she exjjresscs m 
her art for the tiTtisVic productions of the makers of 
chin% glass, and all manner of nre and beautiful 
things rspccullj notLttorlh) arethesirtuosityand 
skill slic displays in l!ic treatment of the muUi 
firtous reflections m lustre ware in such pieces as 
Sil yr Luttn and K >sf the litter a delight 

ful scheme of black and rose colour with a string 
of bright hued beads hanging out of iht bowl at 
the foot of the picture V crj subtle is the colour 
scheme m 77 e Out Candlestick with its harmonies 
of old gold and blue and black, somewhat re- 
miniscent of the dull richness of certain old 
Japanese prints and m the other pictures rc 
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protluced v.c can aipiicnic to n IiVc degttc Ihc 
nrtistr) with wlncli Mmc Mctigcm nrninRCiWiufi 
fn! objects to form « «c}i</jic «l»ch she framcribta 
m these dccorntise still life piece* 

Concuncntly with the exhibition at the Ryder 
Gallery, the artist had on mch three works m the 
recent Autumn Lxhibuion at the (•oupil (tallcry, 
and in these pictures, particuhrly m //Atfi .W/ 
s/ane and T/ie /jifui, the refined stirfacc qtiiht) of 
her i«int, and the nrc skill witli which she com 
poses her pictures, were scry worthy of note 

Her fondness for chins and glassware is esmeed 
m such works as the beautiful S/ncff in Uitff, /<r 
Thiiirt An\.laltt^ and T^i Grtin Jar, while her 
sensimeness to beauty of {wttem may be appre- 
ciated in lilatk and H htt and in witli its 

subtle harmonies of tone and colour echoed m the 
shadows and reflections 
It t$ this accent of 
feminine attraction tobuau 
tiful stuffs, rare china, 
jewels, and ornaments of 
all kinds together with the 
highly trained sense of 
graceful decoration that 
givesto Mme Meugens art 
Its sympathy and charm 
then, too, are not these 
things, these ‘ articles of 
bigotry and airtue, which 
she depicts with such affee 
tion and delight, her own 
lares el fena/es, familiar to 
her by their presence in 
her Toctms and chensheJ 
as fiossessions gradually 
acqu red wnth the instincts 
of tne true and discnmin 
ating collector of oljets 
tTartt 

Still life I base referred 
to as being often merely 
imitative at times it is 
nothing more than a prias 
in pamt of the salient x isual 
characteristics of the ob- 
jects depicted, but the art 
IS seen at its best when the 
painter succeeds by sym 
pathetic feeling and insight 
in infusing a touch of 
poetry into the composition 
and in giving as Afme 
Meugens has so well 
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succeeded in c] jing, somclhmgof the. d' licatc grace 
and clurm of n wmntl to what might \> men.!} a 
fHCCccifcircfuf f rote. Autiiik Riwuf. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(Irom Our Oren Correspondents ) 

L ondon' — T h< I’rofessioral Classes liar 
Kelicf Council Im recently formed a >ery 
strong Arts m Uar Time Committee to 
consider wh.it policy should be adopted 
tocfcitca mirkct during the U ar T he Committee 
consists lately of membtr* of the JmperuJ Arts 
I.c.igue Committee, with whom dose touch 
IS mainLiincd, the two Committees adopting a 
joint policy and w Diking m co-oj>eration Among 
members of the new Committee arc Mr Edwm 
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A ^clicme which the I/indon 
Socict) Ins undcrUiken wuii a \icw 
to findiiif; cmplojnicnt for a certain 
number of profi ssionnl men who 
hasL Inrl their ordimrj work tJi* 
tircl) stopped, or scriousi) inter 
fcrwl with, b) the war, has for its 
object the preparation of adcNcloj> 
ment plan upon which future ini 
prosements for Greater London 
maj be based Since the begm 
mng of the jeat work on the 
prtiwration of this plan has been 
procecdini; m tamest under the 
guidance of a powerful committee, 
with Sir Aston Webb, RA, as 
chairman, and it has been decided 
to divide the area of operations 
into SIX sections, each in charge of 
a gentleman with a spucial know 
kdge of ilic locality As the surv cj 
work involves a considerable out 
lay, the society is appealing for 
funds to carry on this important 
undertaking 

As tlie result of the sate at 
Christies on February 5 of over a 
liundred water-colour drawings by 


Bale, R. 1 , Mr AV R 
Colton, \K.A, Mr John 
Lavcry,A K A , Mr David 
Murray, R.A , Mr L 
Newton, R.A , P R I It A , 
Mr Reynolds Stephens, 
Mr Harold Speed Mr 
Paul Waterhouse and 
Sir Aston W ebb, R A It 
has been decided that the 
main scheme of the Com 
mittee will be to arrange 
for exhibitions of artists 
work to be held from 
lime to time as occasion 
ofl’ers, and also to open 
shortly a permanent exbi 
bitionat i3and i4Pnnces 
Gale, S W , which Mr G 
Pierpont Morgan hasvery 
generously placed at the 
service of the Council for 
the transaction of its 
affairs 
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members and associates of the Royal Soaety of 
Painters m ater Colour^, the funds of the Red 
Cross Society and the St John \mhulance Associa 
tion has e been augmented to the extent of more than 
two thousand pounds After bein" on view at the 
society s gallenes in Pall Mall, where pireliminaiy 
bids were received, the drasnngs were shosm for 
more than a week at the sale rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, hy whom the entire proceeds of the sale 
have been handed oier to the funds mentioned 
without any deduction 

Me produce three charcoal drawing by Miss 
Stella Langdale m which the use of the medium 
for the purpose of pictorial expression is effecovel) 
exemphf ed As a student at the Brighton School 
of Alt the artist acquired facility m handling it, 
but not until she came in contact with the work ol 
Mr A. F Palmer R.B A did «he become fully 
alive to the range of its possibilmes 

Owmg to the fact that some of its mo't important 
members are at present seniog in tbe army the 
Modem Soaety of Portrait Pamtere felt the petes 
sity of maVing m exhibition this year, at the losu 
tuteofOilFamters retrospective m character This 
afforded an opportunity for gauging the ments of 
the Soaety as a whole and of forming an authori 


tame impression of its attainments No one could 
fell to be struck by the eagerness and modernity of 
Its spirit vrhich so well jusuhes Us name or bv the 
great amount of real talent in the younger men 
which promi>^ much for the future of portraiture in 
England But the visitor was also regre tably made 
conscious of an intense note of selfconsaousne^s 
a straining to appear clever at all costs It almost 
seemed as if no arPst in the exhibition was him«elf 
and that hardly any sitter was allowed to appear 
himself Some of the people who sat for the 
portrai s must bav e the most charming disposiuons 
m the world to have tolerated the treatment they 
received at th“ artist s hands One artist in par 
ocular a painter of mdisputable talents, seemed 
to have taken adrantag" of a goodnatured sitter 
to present bun with a caricature for a painting can 
be a caricature in spint without gross exaggeration 
The be^t of Mr I.amb“rts portraits was Afrs G 
Crmc/t} a work possessing every beauty except 
naturalness — one could almo«t picture the painter 
arranging the sitters Sngers on tbe crystal globe 
which she holds on her hp. Going round the 
exh biuon generall} the painters ceemed to us to Iks 
always commg so to speak obtrusively between us 
andthe<itier with every conceit and mannensm it is 
po<Mbleto imagine 1 n s is a p (y since ital enatex 
the pubic from our modem aru is, wlo reduce 
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tbeir sitters to the status of studio models. A 
feature of the exhibition was the reappearance of 
Mr Glyn Phdpots La Zarzarrosa, a group of 
three Spanish people, painted in the manner of 
Manet, which some j ears ago piacticallj announced 
the “annal” of this interesting artist. Mr \\ B 
E Ranhen s J^frs was another wort of im 

portance The best of ilr Fiddes contn 

bunons was Dr Shadaell This picture m ns 
mcieased refinement will do much for his reputation. 
The fantastic little group of two children and a cat 
on a sofa by Mr Philip Connard, a non member. 
Itself considerab!} strengthened the exhibition 
Mr Gerald Kelly was most successfully represenied 
in A Manda!a\ Lad} The more direct in inten 
tton and tie fess he jiefds to after thoughts tie 
finer this artist is 

The exhibition of the Friday Club, held at the 
Alpme Qub last month, was of interest; perhaps 
more for its endeavoar to pioneer post impres 
sionism in England than for any artists outstand 
mg achiesement. Certam tbeones were 
to be <een applied here most con 
saentiously which ha\e yet to justify 
themsehes to those interested in the 
development of painting, logical and 
attractive as they may seem m writing 
when put forward by an able cnQC 
NNe found ourselves most in sympathy 
vnth paintings both in oil and water 
colour of English landscape by Mrs. N 
Munro Summers and Mr alter F 
Burrows Recognising the neighbour 
hood from vrhich several of these were 
tsLen, we were the better able to ap- 
preciate structure of hills and formauon 
of flat land admirably adapted, with 
preservation of essential character, to 
landscape design '\e have here an 
art, not without pleasant topographical 
sentiment, which recovers much of the 
tradition of Paul Sandbj and the Eng 
lish water-colounsts , where a diflerence 
IS to be perceived is m the failure of the 
modem artists to retain the peculiar 
truth to English atmosphere which gave 
spintualiiy to the effects of the larlj 
masters. This fault seems to he with a 
choice of colouring which aims rather 
at iniroducmg fresh elements to the 
lind*ctipep33e«e,asuse£l in this country 
to-day than at that most subtle of all 
resemblances wlich it »s in the power 
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of the poetically disposed landscape painter to 
command. A. gem like mtenor piece by Mr F H 
S Shepherd, a S/ud\ for Panel by Mr C. L. Colyn 
Thomson the Rr^r Tueed by Mr D Muirhead, 
the Decoration for Slue Room at j Sloane Court 
by Mr Harold Squire, and the hand painted 
pottery of Alfred H and Louisa Powell were 
interesting features of the exhibition 

I IAXRPOOL. — The authonties of the Town 
Hall at Liverpool have recently developed 
a loyal ambition to hare portraits of our 
mtmarebs on the walls, m contmuation of 
a senes of full length pictures by Lawrence, 
Hoppner, Shee, and Phillips of George IIL 
George tlifliam and the Duke of kork, 
which have come down to them from the early 
part of last century Two or three j ears ago they 
accepted against advice and because it was a gift a 
portrait of King Edward \ II, but it is not now on 
view Recently they acquired replicas of the por 
traits by Sir Luke Fildes and Mr Llewellyn of the 
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pre$ent King and Queen, and llieir latest pme is a 
copy of the flamboyant portrait of Queen \ ictona 
by Sir George Hajter m the National Portrait 
Gallery , itself a late replica of his original 

The Liverpool Aits Committee m spite of 
depressing conditions have plucked up courage to 
spend some money in purchases from their Annual 
Exhibition They have bought Sea and Sumet 
G/o t , by Julius Olsson, A R.A , and La Dame 
aux Fourrurts Noires, by Pilade Dertien, a full 
length portrait of a lady Also, -with the small 
income of a bequest by the Earl of Derby, "for the 
encouragement of rising artists,’ they secured 
James Quinn’s A Japaneze Lad\ and Cattle tn a 
Meadow, by Andrew 
Douglas In the Black 
and White Section twenty 
four etchmgs and litho 
graphs, selected by the 
Curator, vvere taken 
These included work by 
E Lumsden, Oliver 
Hall, U Lee Hankey. 

Henry Rushbury, Francis 
Dodd, Hamilton Hay, C 
J Watson, Davnd >\acer 
son, Percival Gaskeli, J 
Walter West, Dorothy 
Woollard HaoslipFletcher 
Other Items among the 
Committee s acquisitions 
were a miniature of the 
Lord Chief Justice by Chns 
Adam*, and keramics by 
Boulton, Pilkington, A\ il 
kinson, and Howson 
Taylor The exhibition, 
though the best in recent 
years, xulTercd as regards 
nittndance, and stiil more 
in the matter of sales, 
which aiiart from Corpora 
lion purchases amounted 
to considerably less than 
the total of prizes dccl ui-d 
by the locnl Art Union — 

£0^9 , a small sum cer 
laml) but It will be cx 
trcmcly welcome to the 
artists whose pictures, &.C., 
liave been selected by tbc 
pnze winners. Tins sum 
reniained after the i\rl 


Union Committee had pitnotically given 10 per 
cent of their takings to the Prince of R afes’s 
Fund T N 

M OSCOU — zkmong various exhibitions 
which have lately been held here in 
aid of sufferers from the war one of 
the most successful was that of the 
sculptress Anna Golubkina One advantage it 
had over the other exliibitions, where m the cause 
of chanty a good deal of mediocre work made its 
appearance, was its unity, for practically the entire 
life work of the talented ditist, comprising some 
thmglike a hundred and fifty pieces of sculpture in 
plaster, marble, stone and wood was represented 
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As a result the impression communicated 
of a strong artistic personalitj endowed m a 
degree with indiMduil tnits. 

Anna GolubVina, who was bom in 
from a peasant famtlj In 1891 she 
Moscow School of Art and then 
.he Ac.d=.p, of Am 

which she studied for a while .-.-rest of 

studios Here her work scolpuess 

Rodin, and although the >oung Russia^ 
never xean> werVed under Ja 

vision of the great French mas ^^icb isseeo 
.Irons influence on her derelopm , p-riod, 

chiefly in numerous productions o 
particukily those of u figural Bnl 

pkinly visible in her work o ,„,n,iot of 

Mrss Golobtinn has never become 
Rodrn. she was not long » pesen. 
he, own which she has pursued down to tne p 
time with striking success 

rts^-nd^resent^ 

namely portraiture, 

body, the P'"”' moscles^ll tho 

lud. 
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cni) rare!) has she sue- 
cessfullj cs‘a)cd figure 
compositions of hrge 
(limenston- i«d designs 
of a s)mbolic, nbstnet 
ehameter She Ins b) 
■itefereiicc devoted her 
self to the porinit bust, 
and here too it is not so 

much the bust proper that 
la^ens1S-d her attention 
as the counttnmee and 
Its chanctenstic hnea 

„,-nls Side b> side with 

this specificall) feminine 
trait there goes an alto- 
frethcr masculine vigour 
of conception , a strength 
of /a^fure which is often 
distrncll) unfemmine, and 
It 15 this trait that gives 
10 Miss Golnbkina’s busts 
and heads a quite indi 
Mdual fachff Two tjpes 
of countenance constantly 
. -o Miss Golubkinas eetnrg 
recur with c delicate, frail type of 

On the one band b 

woman and child cuffenn" , and then as a 

that wear an expression cast 

cnnhasttotbistipets baveasei^u ^ 

““"''rhra^ preSinrtbP Dmnysiac ele- 

^r.n“.ln The iwo types ere seen logelher in 

the pair of heads here reproduced 

M,s5 Golubkmas productivity is not, ho^er, 
Jncied to creations of this Und In addition 
to a number of other compositions of diverse 
sorts, she has executed numerous portrait busts of 
promment Ruvs.an personages, which, besides 
heme of undoubted artisuc value, are also TOrth> 
of notice as iconographic documents. She has 
been particularly successful with works of this 
nature since wood has become her fav ounte medium 
The somewhat h> per sensitive b-ncism of her 
marble heads has found a desirable counterpoise 
m this sturdy material, which also affords scope for 
a great diversity of colour treatment, and her whole 
factun has assumed a more vinle appearance 
Her collective exhibition contamed some sinking 
examples of her work in wood, in the shape of some 
portrait busts of elderly ladies, notably a head 
of truly Rembrandtesque ftrvour from the collec 
non of Mr A. Brocard , and her busts of two 
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literar) men, Mr A A RemezofT and Count Atcus 
Tolstoy, m the same matena], must also be counted 
among the (lout of *he sho>\ Roth these works 
base been acquired for the TrctiakolT Caticry 

In an earlier number of this magazine I hate 
spoken of the work of Stanislas Noakowski, an 
architect who has made a special stud) of Russian 
natne architecture Ardently pursuing tins line 
of work, he has in the meantime executed a large 
number of drawiogs, and it ts from these that the 
two now reproduced hat e been selected 

r E 

T Olvk O — One of the most interesting 
collections of ait objects recenll) shown 
in Tok)0 comprised the treasures of 
Prince Li n former King of Corea, 
which were exhibited in the Corean Building of 
the Taisho Exhibition. One of the most laluable 
exhibits was an eight panelled screen -with a 
jiaijiting representing a naval renew whicb look 
place after a Corean victory o>er Japan m the 
Bunroku era. The ceramic ware constituted a most 
interesting part of the collection There were a 
number of pieces of earthenware of the Shiragi 
period including bone jars of interesting shapes 
Among the exhibits was a “suckmg” jar, s.nd to 
have been dug up in Southern Corea, and beanng 
a sinking resemblance to jars found in old Japanese 
tombs and now presen cd at the Impenal University 
at Tokyo and in the Antiquanan Museum at 
\ amada. It may be remembered that a mimber of 
pieces of pottery discovered in Kiusbyu and m 
Southern Corea were found to be so much alike 
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as to point to a close intercourse be- 
tween the two countries in cirly times, 
'lliis * suckmg" jar, therefore, was re- 
garded as of great s slue from an arcluxo 
logical standpoint, as well as an endcnce 
of the standard of artistic attainment in 
the bhiragt period The use of the jar 
15 not ter) cxphatly known, but it ap- 
{>cars to Imc been used to hold wine 
and other drinkables to be sucked by a 
long tube inserted into the small hole 
I here were also some jiorcelam jars 
some with and others without a glaze 
of dull colours Most of the ceramic 
products of this period were of a dark 
colour 

Prince Li s collection also included 
some fine specimens of the product of the 
Korai jjcnod The) show ed fine workmanship, most 
of them having some caraang on the ground with a 
tnnsparem glaze over it. A few pieces, «ucli as 
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bottles, jars, bowls, incense burners, were of a soft 
and exquisite green A water jar of fantastic shape 
was particularlj interesting as a technical triumph 
in blue Therewas also a beautiful tea bowl in the 
tniskimadt style, so high!) I'alued b) connoisseurs 
The inside of the bowl was marked wth the name 
of the bureau which supervised the manufacture ol 
such arudes as oil and paper In the great vanety 
ol misfumade ware only a few artides can be 
compared with this one in workmanship. There 
was olsoa large Korai flower vase in the mshsmad< 
style, although this style is generally confined to 
small articles Tlie upper part of the vase was 
decorated with the charactenstic desi'Ti of the 
mishimade and the lower part with tnno 

(floral design) while the central part was adorned 
with dragons and clouds. There were al«o other 
interesting wares in black lemmoku, persimmon 
colour, blue, ^c. 


Corea has produced stone car\^ngs of unusual 
ment, espeaall) in the Shiragi and Korai penods, 
when this art seems to have reached its zenith 
Master stone-can ers were brought from China and 
contnbuted much towards the development of this 
branch of art m the country once known as the 
Hermit Kingdom of the Far East Buddhism was 
introduced into Corea in the fifth century of the 
Cbnstian era — about two hundred years before it 
crossed over to Japan and about three hundred 
sears after it was introduced mto Chma. The 
toleration extended to this religion did much to stir 
the artistic aspirations of the Corean people There 
are some e.xamples of plasUc art belonging to the 
Shiragi period, especially the earlier part of it, but 
far better are those of the Sangoku penod, though 
these are extremely rare, even m Corea. 

The exhibits composed ten bronze Buddhistic 
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images including some splendid examples of the 
SangoIkU penod of Corean histor} which began 
about two thousand }ears ago and lasted for some 
seTen centuries One was on Amida Njorai with 
an enormous head, mouth forcibl) shut, and e>es 
expressing calm tranquilJit} and another was a 
^akushi N)orai aLo with a large head and long 
drooping ear lobes, rather ngid garments, and the 
fgure as a whole somewhat stiff A small gilt 
K-wanzeon Uosatsu had a head rather more pro- 
portionate with the body but hands altogeiher 
too large the facial express on was exquisite. 

tsy diSerwA Croro tViesc. thsee, of she 

period, was a 'Nyoinn Kwannou a slender figure 
seemin^l) almost naked, sitting on a stool with its 
tight leg crossed o^er the left, the attitude being 
one of peaceful quietude. 

The oth"r examples of bronze Buddhistic sculp- 
ture,sixinRuinber belongedtotheShiragipenod A 
well modelled gold image ofAmida\)orai attracted 
much attention There waj also a Kwoozeon, a 
well proportioned fgure if it were not for the 
s! ghtly large head and hands, \nolher example 
of the period was a well proportioned and finely 
modelled figure of ^akushi \yorai with a flowing 
robe hanging from we!l-de>eloped shoulders but 
with enormous cars. There were two other figures 
of \midaNyDraiandanotherKwanzeon. Generali) 
speaking, the products of the Sh ragi period show 
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a realistic tendenc), with finer designs for the 
dftss a fuller countenance, and better f roportioned 
limbs Hsr-ids Jiro 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

C DON DERR\ — All who base at heart the 
deselopment of the arts and crafts m 
Ireland must hate learned with regret of 
the death of Mr Harry Houchen, 
A.R.Cr\- bte Headmaster of the Muniapal 
School of \rt Derr) His father came of yeoman 
stock in Norfolk, and his mother was a grand 
nieceofthegreatlandscapepamter John Constab e 
At school he distinguished himself bj his drawing 
and dunng a three years’ studentship at the Rmal 
College of Art, South Kensington, he gamed many 
distinctions and prizes. In 1903 he was appointed 
Art master under the Cork County Council for 
their schools at Fermoy Midleton and \oughaL 
Here he at once nude bis mark as an m«pired 
and inspiring teacher and the schools grew ren/old 
m attendance under his direction. Practically all 
crafts and all maieruls came cosy to his bond- 
wood, metal, leather gesso stencilling — and be did 
good work with etery one Derry, whither he 
cam* two yean ago, be took up enamelluig and jewel 
lery and also made designs for cabinet makers and 
laceworkers His etchings, worked off on an old 
clothes wringer for the most part as Chnstmar 
greetings to his fnends mil be treasured not 
merely for their assoaations. As a pointer, the 
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young man kept well m touch with current 
events He was on friendly terms with Tanous 
men of distmction, such as 2 ^chary Macaulay, 
Colcndgc, and Ullberforce, and was dining with 
the last named at his house in JCensington Core 
when the park guns announced the capture of 
Napoleon, Macaulay being also present. Re- 
turning to Amenca shortly afterwards he pursued 
his career, first m his native town and later m 
New York, where some years later he was instni 
mental m founding the National Academy of 
Design But, though as a young man be declared 
that It was his ambition “ to be among those who 
shall revive the splendour of the fifteenth century, 
to rival the genius of a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, 
or a Titian,” and though he had told his father that 
his passion for his art was so firmly rooted that be 
was confident no human power could destroy i^ 
he was destined ere a few years passed to drop the 
brush for ever For all that he retained to the 
end a keen interest in art and always strove to foster 
a taste for it in the land of his birth. 

Detoration in En^ani,^rom 1660 to 1770 By 
Faxscis Lewcov (London B T iSatsford, 
Ltd.) £,z net— In this volume of Messrs. Batsfoid a 
Library of Decorative Art, Mr Lenygon deals in 
terestingly and comprehensively with the magnifi 
cent productions of the architect designers and the 
highly skilled craftsmen who, at the end of the 
seventeenth cemuiy, rose for the first tune to full 
dominance overthedecorativearts Fromnolhtng 
so much as the mtenor economy and embellish 
mcnt of the dwelling, may we glean some hint of 
the tastes and foibles of those who inhabit them , 
and in treating his subject Mr Lenygon is sympa 
thetically alive to this human aspect, and docs not 
approach the matter merely from the somewhat 
detached standpoint of the purely axcbiteciural 
experU In the first three chapters entitled 
“ Hisloncal," he gives an entertaining survey of the 
period, and follows this with a discussion in detail 
of the vanous branches of the architect’s and ciafis- 
nuu s work. The bulk of the book, however, con 
si&ts of a senes of excellent illustrations numbenng 
three hundred and fifty four, many full page, in 
which wc have a record of some of the best achieve- 
ments in all forms of tnienor decoration which the 
enlightened patronage of the day and the scholarly 
artistry of contemporary architects and craftsmen 
combined to produce. The period covered by the 
book was an age of great luxury and splendour 
In the early part of the eighteenth centuiy, the 
G*and Tour becairc the modish completion to the 
education of ilic man of fashion, and the practice 
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«pretd to such an extent that, as a contemporary 
observer wrote in 1772, “where one Englishman 
traveHed in the reigns of the first two Georges, ten 
now go on the Grand Tour ” From the familiarity 
which people of wealth and taste thus gamed with 
the great examples of architecture and decoration 
they met with on their trav els ensued the patronage 
and encouragement extended to English architects 
and to the many foreigners who were induced 
locomeaad practisetbeirartin England Thesuh- 
ject matter of the volume is systematically arranged 
under vanous beads folloanng the opening 
chapters on decoration there are chapters on 
It oodtrork and Paaelling, the English School of 
Mood-carving, Doorcases, Chimney p«eces, the 
Hall and Staircase, Decorative Panting, Plaster 
work, M'all Hangings, Carpets, Fireplace Acces 
sonex, etc , Door Furniture, and the Lighting of 
Rooms Very intere«ting is that 10 which he treats 
of the decorauve paintings of the penod , and in 
this connection it u instructive to note that archi 
tects were wont to use their client's p/ctunes as 
part of a decorative schema as is admirably shown 
in the diningroom at Eedlestone arranged by 
Robert Adam, and that thirteen of the famous 
Canalettos now at Ulndsor Castle were particularly 
desenbed in an old caulcgue as “Door Pieces’* I 
When we call to mind some of the famous archi 
tects and designers, «uch as Mren, Inigo Jones, 
A'anbrugh, Thornhill, Rent, Gnnhng Gibbons, the 
brothers Adam, Chambers, and many others whose 
work IS compnsed within the period of which Mr 
Lenygon treats, the importance of such as a work 
as this will be mamfest to all students of the sub- 
ject of Decoraiion in England 

T7ie Rtnwisanet By Cowr ConivrvL (Lon 
don U m. Heinemann ) lor nc' — Count 
Gobmeau’s Renai'sance was viTitten in the early 
part of the last half of the nineteenth century, and, 
with his “ Esmy on the Inequality of Human 
Races," it has worked quietly as an influence on 
Eurojiean thought Dr 0 >car Levy, who edits 
the transla’ion, tells us, indeed, that Germans 
have efevued the Frenchman Cobmeau, who 
claimed descent from a German medi eval houve, 
into n kind of national hero. By means of their 
poetical interpretation they have been able, under 
the guidance of their princes and {wfesiors, 10 
claim his system for tli'-mvclves, and apply it to 
their own history, past and present. According 
to that system the destinies of people are governed 
byaramllav If a nation goesdown th*rca-von 
IS that Its blood, the race I'self, is de'crioratmg 
"Neither irre'igion, no* immorality, nor luxurious 
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T he lay figure on mu- 
seums OI MODERN DECORA- 
TIVE ART 

“Is there anj reason why museum col)ecti(»i5 
should be made up onl} of things which belong to 
the past’’ asked the Art Cntic “It has always 
seemed to me a hide odd that the work of our own 
times should be considered less worthy of preserra 
non than that produced a century or so ago ” 

“ Of course it is odd,’ agreed the Man with the 
Red Tie , " but then most of the things we do are 
odd if you judge them impartially We are not 
guided in our actions by reason so much as by 
custom and prejudice A fashion once estab- 
lished, persists, whether it is sensible or not ” 
“That IS all very well,” returned the Cntic, “but 
there can be no excuse for mamtairung a fashion 
which we know to be bad W e ought to try to 
substitute for it something more rational ” 

“Don’t you think you nould be attempting a 
task quite beyond your powers’” su^ested the 
Designer ‘To upset a fashion you would have 
to alter the whole trend of popular cosnction— and 
that IS a hopeless job 

' You think It IS a conviction of the public that 
all old things must, as a matter of course, be better 
than any new one*, ’ <aid the Cntic , “and that this 
conviction is too deeply rooted to be easily disposed 
of W ell, to some extent you are right , but never 
tbeless 1 believe it is always possible to remove a 
prejudice if you attack it in the right way 

‘ Are you anxious to lead a forlorn hope’’ 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie ”I admire 
your courage, but you have small chance of success ” 

‘ I wish most sincerely that your chances were 
greater, sighed the Designer , ‘ because I feel very 
deeply that the popular worship of the antique has 
a pernicious effect upon many forms of modem art 
It makes our art workers followers of dead ideas 
instead of supporters of new beliefs it compels 
them to become copyists and imitators. 

All this and more, returned the Cnuc. 

‘ W here, I feel, it does most harm is in creating a 
false standard of accomplishment The art workers 
of today ought to be stnving to express the spint 
of today, not to revive the sentiment of an age 
which IS past and gone for ever” 

“Of course they ought," broke m the Man with 
the Red Tie “but nhat has that to do with the 
collecnons in our museums’ 

“A very great deal,” replied the Cnuc “The 
museum is an educational institution which exists 
pnmanl) for the training of student*, and they are 
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supposed to go to an art museum to loam «onie- 
thing about the arts they msh to practise If the 
public tnsist that the museum shall be filled only 
nith antiquities the students will probably acquire 
quite a lot of Jiistoncal reformation but they niJI 
get no idea of what is being attempted by the few 
original spirits among their contemporaries ” 

“\es, that IS the real trouble'” cried the De 
signer “The students mind is swamped with 
examples from the past, which ire often of more 
interest historically than artistically, and the works 
of the modem masters which emphatically he 
ought to study, are withheld from him His 
education is one sided ’ 

“ M ould y ou then give the modem work as much 
space in the museum as the old?” asked the Man 
with the Red Tie 

“ Why not ’ ” returned the Designer “ In its 
own way it is quite as significant, and if it has a 
real connection with its own period it is from the 
educational pioint of view of even greater value 
The decorative arts ought always to respond to the 
conditions of the limes u which they are being 
practised, but how can they if the artists are per 
petually having a dead tradition forced upon them ’ ’ 

"And how can there be progress if we are 
always looking backwards’’ added the Cntic. 
“All fonns of art arc kept alive and vigorous by 
the new blood that la brought into them, not by 
mumbbng dry bones ’ 

“So you want to turn the dry bones out of the 
museums and to put new blood there instead,” 
laughed the Man in the Red Tie “It sounds nasty, 
but I will give ) ou credit for good intentions ” 

“ Nt^ I do not want to gel rid of the examples 
of ancient art, declared the Critic, “for they 
illustrate history and they are in many cases things 
of great beauty , but I would like people to have 
the chance of studying them under proper con 
ditions and m the nghl proport-on. Let the best 
modem work be associated with them, so that 
the new can be instructively compared wiih the 
old, or if this would make the collection too un 
wield), let us have besides the museums of ancient 
art, other museums filled with modem work, and 
let the students go from one to the other to find 
the atmosphere which suns them best. Anyhow, 
give the art of to-day an equal opportunity of 
making us influence felt ' 

‘ If you h.xd your way, I am afnud there would 
be some funny things m the museums,” remarked 
the Man suth the Red Tie 

" \re there none in them now?” asked the 
Designer Tiic I^vv nctRE. 
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T he FRAGONARDS OF GRASSE 
BY D CROAL THOMSON 

Pjctures representing the romance of 
lo^e and jouthful affection, treated charmmglj 
and artisticallj bj a great painter, and moreoter 
themseh es possessing an unusuallj romantic 
storj, are certain to become e\en more interesting 
whene\er there is a new chapter to add to their 
histor) Such are the fourteen pictures by 
Fragonard (1732-1806) which ha^e recentl) 
changed hands for the second time since they left 
the villa at Grasse where they had remained 
hidden for over a hundred jears B) a combina 
tion of circumstances, fortunately unusual, these 
famous pictures, constituting the artist’s most 
notable achievement, were practically unknown 
for a century after his death, and no complete 
senes of reproductions of them has hitherto been 
published, except in a semi pnvate way 
The Fragonards of Grasse were painted towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, the first of the 
senes having been begun in 1772 Until 1898 
they remained m the possession of the family with 
whom the painter passed the last decade of bis 
life, and at the end of that year they were ex 
hibited m London by Messrs Agnew, who bad 
acquired them from the family This was the 
first time they were seen by the public, and up to 
the present they have not been exhibited in Pans 
From Bond Street they passed to Mr Fierpont 
Morgan, who hung them in his double house m 
Pnnees Gate until only a few years ago, when 
they were taken over to New York There they 
^ere displayed in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and it was there I saw them again last June, 
looking perhaps, more gorgeous m colour and 
complete m decorative quality than ever before, 
^ they had ample space to be properly seen 
It IS now announced that the Morgan family 
has allowed these pictures to pass into the 
gallenes of Mr Henry Clay Frick, and they were 
sold by Messrs Duveen to that great collector for 
Ihe decoration of his new home in Fifth Avenue 
There Mr Joseph Duveen will have a second 
opportunity of arranging a room for their custody 
Every one who knows the remarkable senes ol 
oiasterpieces which Mr Fnck has already gathered 
round him will understand the delight this new 
purchase will give And it will set a seal of 
enhanced greatness to his palatial new residence 
up in Fifth Avenue \\ hen I saw bis collec 
lion then m the old Vanderbilt house — with 
‘ts noble English portraits, its Corots and its 
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uuu IV nisucrs, nil of tlic first rnnk 
"Ith Its Rembrandts and Hal, „nd Goya, ami 
many others of the older schools, I ,e.al,sfd „nce 
more that the sonl of the old collectors „ not dead 

his natne place after havinu ken . 

stodro Pans nnt.I the 
IVheo that torng „me amved he tm to Gf’ 
to visit some old family friends Thl ^ 
salon of the villa where he vrnV , ^ Pnncip.al 
of . d.meos,o„ .haTm:rFT.et''tT' 
sormble to contam h,s prelntes, a^d Im h,d‘u'; " 
conveyed from Pans ^Vhen the ^ ‘ 

Grasse they well nigh filled this^an 7* 
the artist added aL 

"onrtrror.'”' 

ofrsreriTerTmTftZT,!'"^^^ 

remainder being only deeorabte self 

mtd folnrgcrmhou, %n,es, “i'e’fJ ml? 
fill comers the salon .here the senes l.Vlndd‘° 
for so many years Oftheseten we are ^ " 
m being able to render reprodnct.ons throngh 
courtesy of Messrs Agnew Pon, of them f 
large eanwrses, measurmg ten and a h™ ter'? 
nearly eight feet wide, and they are the m 
portant part of the group Oor tmZ 
LAbandony which is the fifth of the sermv 
in height bn, much less m width, while’er’S 
temamingfire, lour are only about five feet h„ r 
feet, while the last, Le Tnomphe de rj,„ 
of about the same dimensions as Z.‘Abando 
The four hrge pictures were pamtTd >, 
Fragonard for the extravagant mistre^ 

W, Madame du Barry, who ordered them for 
new pavilion of Louveaennes begun m 17, ^ 

they were never hung there. It was quite nW* 
conveyed to Fragonard that for once the reflr ^ 
he bad exercised against Ins usual sensuousnefl 
had been overxione, in the esumation of his 
spnghUy patroness, and his pictures were ‘‘1°° 
decent for the temple of Terpsichore for 
the lady designed them ” 

These first four are enutled, Za J=bursui/f 
LEscalade (or le Rendei wus), Les Souvtmrs, and 
LAmant Ceuronni On examining these pictures 
It will be felt that they are the work of an artist 
who has not yet trusted himself, although alread 
a great master, to allow his brushwork absolute 
freedom, or at least has found it advisable to resist 
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the least tendency to let himself go m the painung 
The) arc careful m arrangement and execution, 
and there may even be discov cred a certain tendenc) 
to timidit), but the colour is uniform]) rich and 
fine, and the quality of work m the third and fourth 
IS produced with a powerful and floviing brush 
I In La Pounuite the idea is of a )oung lover 
offering a rose unexpected!) to the object of his 
affections who, w ilh a companion, is ov crtaLcn in a 
bower surrounded b) trees and flowers. The 
surpnsed but far from displeased look on the 
joung girls face is the chief point in the drama. 
The attendant, still more )oulhful, appears more 
knowing m her expression, while the very youthful 
lover presents his rose with all the grace in the 
world High up in die picture two Cupids are 
seen resting on a sea monster ornament One 
Cupid IS asleep, but the other rouses himself to 
observe the actions of the group below 

3 L'Eiealade is much less nch in composition 
and altogether not so mature a work, and it is 
sometimes said to have been original!) the first 
of the senes Here the lover has ascended to bis 
young mistress by means of a ladder, and as be 
attains the top, the young girl looks humedly 
round, not with the idea of escape but rather 
to ascertain that no onlookers are likely to in 
trade The piece of statuary above eames a small 
Cupid bolding up his hands with a quaint ex 
pression of delight which is pleasandy accepted by 
the Venus. 

3 Les Souvenirs This is the most attractive 
picture m the senes bemg pamted with a sympa 
thetic grace which is in every way dehghtful, 
and here are the lov ers, accepted and radiandy 
happy, looking over their love-letters in the beautt 
fill glade to which they have wandered. The 
parasol is daringly pink m the ongtnal, but 
entirely suited to the tone of the picture^ although 
It forms a cunous object m the reproduction. The 
pamter again introduced a group of statuary 
above, and in this a little Cupid seeks to touch 
tlie heart which Venus visibly holds id her hand. 
For in the picture the lovers show their beam 
openly to each other and are happy in their 
confidences. 

4 LAmant CouronrU forms the final {aece of 
the group as first expressed by the ptainter, and re- 
presents the crowning of the lovers by wreath and 
garland. “Ftago” himself is seen in the fore- 
ground, nchly attired and youthfully portrayed. 
He draws a scene where music and song have 
combined with the fragrance and beauty of flowers 
and foliage to render every thmg in happy bar 
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mony I ven the Cupid above is as!eci>, fof I’* 
knows his work is done, and the lovers are finally 
crowned 

5 I'AlanJon, theft fill of the senes, was certainly 
pamted long after the preceding four, and tradition 
IS ihit this and the remaining comjwsitions were 
painted by Fragonard after be had conveyed the 
first four to his friends hou«c at Grasse. The 
method of painting is broader in touch and more 
master!) in execution the colour also is different, 
for whereas the first four are pamted with brushes 
full of variegated colour, this subject is produced 
in what IS nearly a monotone. Artistically this is 
a more acceptable picture than the others because 
of Its simplicity of composition, its breadth of 
execution, and direct charm of subject Here «he 
girl lover is abandoned and she finds herself 
deserted in the woods where her joy had previously 
been complete In despair she has throvm herself 
at the foot of a pillar where her late friend Cupid 
has set himself aloft, but with the warning 


Flaisir d amaur oe dure qa an noneet 
Cbagrie d am^or dura tocte la vie 

The remaining five subjects were al! painted by 
Fragonard after he had carried the earlier pieces 
to hts new home in the South, yet the subjects 
were not then new to the painter, as in the fateful 
year 1789 both L’Amour Eohe and L'Ameur tn 
SenttnelU were published in Pans as engravuigs in 
colour These canvases are more suitable to 
the preseat-day decoration of a salon than the five 
larger compositions described, which, after alk are 
more pictures than decorative works These later 
subjects are all painted m low tone, and I have no 
doubt that m Air Frick’s new residence they will 
be found m every way decoratively successful. 

Ip the suxth of the senes, Love attacks the scream 
ing dove. The next, L Amour fb/te, the most 
charming of the group shows Love with a golden 
rattle amidst pairs of buds making love. In the 
eighth, Cupid pursues the dove vnth eager eyes 
and outspread arms, while the next, the most 
exquisite of all, shovrs Love as a sentmek The 
final picture, Le Trtomfke Je P Amour, is the most 
dramatic piece, and forms a kind of Heaven and 
Hades of the Cupid world. The triumph of Love 
is personified by an apotheosis of Cupid sur 
rounded by emblems of music and flowers, with a 
pair of loves in the centre embracing each other 
Underneath in the darkness, as it were amidst fire 
and mystery, is the Demon of Discord vxsible wxth 
fimous eyes and threatening gesture an obnous 
contrast to the serene high Cupid far above 
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W ATERCOLOURS AND 
OIL PAINTINGS BY S J 
LAMORNA BIRCH, RWS 

^\E ha\e no reason to be other than proud, as a 
nation, of the contributions of our painters towards 
the world s art, and the profound admiration which 
e\ery earnest student of painting must have for 
the masterpieces of the great men of other lands 
need not arouse a feeling of despondency when he 
turns to a review of the productions of the British 
School Both in portraiture and landscape paint 
mg and particularly in the latter, British artists 
have borne their part worthily and we may make 
proud boast of such pioneers in landscape art 
as our great Constable, the men of Korwich that 
magician of colour and wizard of sunlight Turner 
and of all the phalanx of British water colourists 
'hose fine works m this medium stand alone un 
nvalled and pre eminent 

Climatic conditions and the resulting subtle 
effects of atmosphere are no doubt partly respon 
sible but apart from this there must be one would 
imag ne some quality pecul ar to the landscape m 
this country of ours — something m the way m 
"hich farm and homestead nestle amid protecting 


trees or the rivers wander pleasantly whispering 
secrets to their banks and murmuring to the over 
hanging branches something m the magic and 
mjsieryofthe roll ng downs as they melt m the 
distance into atmosphenc blues and purples— 
which breeds in us a deep-rooted love of and 
intimao withNature 1 he countryside still means 
much to us despite our fashion of crowding in 
bbek and busy cities and this innate love of 
nature is revealed m the deep emotional qualities 
m the Mncenty and in the strength of our school 
of landscape art Painters of to-day have here a 
noble and lofty tradition to mamtam their love 
for nature is, t e may imagine no less profound 
than that of their predecessors whose fine example 
IS an incentive to spur them on to worthy achieve 
ment But while the v orks of the master-^ a 
very precious heritage are of incalculable value to 
those who can learn their message aright they can 
be n ver table stumbling block to the contem 
porary painter who infirm of purpose mistakes 
the husk for the kernel and losing himself m the 
outv ard technical excellence misses the inward 
emotion by which alone art can become great 
That there are very many painters who are moved 
by a kind oUara/hes scrtbtndi without there be ng 
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nny rlcnr mc^wpc, nny ml cniDtion underlying 
their oft lime* ttxhninllj cnjvihle work, ih' wMU 
of our exhihiliimi u% sufliciciit proof, but 

we lu\\c ftho, forttinitcl), n numlicr of lam! 
scApiMt who Ukc thchighfit I Kw of tlicir tcxptmxj 
hiliticv and whole A<lniimhIo wotkx are cnricliiti,; 
the art of our pcricraCion /\moftp ihne mint 
Ik ccnniteil some who hue mule llieir home m 
Comvnll— Newlyn, I'cnrincc, ami St I\m in 
jwirlicuUr— 'Where lump and workinp in close com 
munjon wjtli nature tlicj are pnxlucinj; work* 
whidi, by ihiir truth, their unafTcctcdncss their 
freedom from jwic and extm mance, mile a 
distinct chim u}>on our attention, and in the 
warm and generous meed of praise rightly due to 
these painters, whose smreniy and lose of nature 
hum so hnghlt) in their art, we must not forget 
to eulogise om. whose sluri in that praise deserses 
to l« no small one 

Although from lime to time reproductions of 
Nlr Ijmoma Hitch s pictures has e ap|Karc<l in 


these pag'n, this is the first occasion iijxm whith 
an article has !>^cn desoted to his wnrk , and it 
comes now appropriately following elm/* upon Ins 
cl*ctiim to full nicmbcfshiji of the Kojal Societ) 
of I’tmtcfs in Uatcr ( olours In if;t j he Irccamc 
an asvrcwtr, and his promotion m Koscml»ef List 
wss well drsersed Horn At I gremont, Cheshire, 
in iS6o Mr Ihrch, while at fint following sn un 
cfmj,enisl career, used to »prnd all his spare time ir 
sketching out of tloors, and in fishing, for which ’ 
confesses he would sel) his soul ' And as we I 
at hts work in general, and at certain oT the r 
duettons here given of his pictures, esn * 
recognise, m the skill with which he gi 
impression of running water, tliat knowlcd 
no one bat a fishcrmin could base so fi 
the impetuosity of a rippling stream r 
hidden and unsuijicctcd strength oftl 
silently gliding riser up which the 
waist high with rod and line insetrc 
Ssse for a few months spent m I’r 
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greater part of this time being dt.\ oted to slcetching 
up and down the Seme), Mr Birch had no regular 
artistic training, and has won all his knowledge and 
de\ eloped his interesting and personal art b> his own 
close obsers'ation and stud) ofruture At the time 
of his visit to Pans, when he had a picture accepted 
and hung at the New Salon, Champ de Mar^ the 
artist was greatl) mterested in the work of Claude 
Monet and his group , the effect of such admiration 
may be traced in a work now reproduced m which 
is e\inced something of that fondness for broken 
colour, and juxtaposition of bnght contrasting pig 
ment that gi%es such a sparkle and luminosity, such 
vibration and atmosphere to the work of Monet and 
certain others of the great Impressionists The 
work in question is TheRtx'er Course, near Monlreusl, 
seen at the International Society’s exhibition ayear 
ago, a painung of greater brilliance than one is 
accustomed to find m Mr Birch’s pictures , and 
yet the artist achieves a most harmonious result, 
despite the bravura of brushwork m this nchly 
colounslic canv as 

As one who has been his own master in his art, 
Mr Birch is pledged to no formula and to no 
particular creed One sees in his work the ev idence 
of a sincerity which makes him return again and 


again tonalure, not as slavishimitator, but m order 
by patient study to acquire, sub-consciously it may 
b^ that intimate knowledge which, without unduly 
betraying its presence, is the scaffolding upon 
which an artist builds his interpretations of nature 
One of the great attractions of Mr Birch’s art 
as one sees it year by year at the Academy, the Old 
Water Colour Society's shows, the International 
Society and elsewhere, is its steady and constant 
development, and the feeling it gives one of being 
very much alive Here, however, is not mere 
tentative searching after something but dimly com 
prehended by the artist, but rather a sense of 
problems tackled and solved, and of an ever alert 
and watchful student of nature constantly alive to 
all phases of her beauty 

I have spoken of the skill with which the artist 
tenders mov mg water— no doubt as a keen 6shev 
man he is a very captious cntic of his own work 
— and such a picture as the oil painting referred 
to. The Rtver Course, near Montreusl, and to a still 
greater degree The Jiii-er Lune from the Aqueduct, 
Lancaster, show this to a quite wonderfnl extent 
This beautiful harmony of blues and greens forms 
a picture of varied and yet restrained colour , the 
composition is not only interesting and attractive 
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Waier-Colonrs and Paintings by S J Lamorua Btrch 

m Its main scheme but come)S in its adrottlj Jj>\ Bay, near Land's End Here the econom) of 


mana5,ed accents of light and dark, a feeling of 
distance and atmosphere and of detailed aision 
which neaertbeless m no waj conflicts with the 
main theme, the broad expanse of moa mg aiater 
Less attractne to me is the Waterfall on the Rivet 
Kent, near Kendal, in which Mr Birch employs all 
the resources of the water-colour medium, pure 
colour body colour, and the knife with which the 
high lights haie been boldly scraped out "Vet, 
despite its undoubted cleverness, this sketch has 
far less appeal than other and more deliberate!) 
composed works But, as we look at it, do we not 
seem actually to hear the splashmg of the water as 
It rushes between the rocks, and is it not perhaps 
unreasonable to ask for more than this — in itself 
no mean achievement? 

That Mr Birch delights m form no less than in 
atmospheric effect and colour, is shown by the very 
simply treated Tregiffian Cliffs Here with sensi 
tive and sympathetic lines, he has touched m upon 
a greyish paper the various planes of the rocks, and 
with direct and simple washes ed gouache has given 
atmospheric colour to the jagged cliffs round which 
the sea laps with a fringe of foam Another coast 
study admirable m its appreciation of form is St 


means — the pencil sketch is merely washed in and 
tmtcd with slight colour — is surprising when we 
consider the fine sense of perspective and space 
convc}ed 

In the Landscape Studv reproduced on page 1 74 
Mr Birch is seen in a more romantic vein, and 
much has been subordinated to the purely decora 
live arrangement. Here be uses an ink Ime to give 
stability and precision to a delicate harmony of 
greys 

The Crook of Lune, near Lancaster, is one of a 
delightful series of sketches which the artist has 
executed in this neighbourhood, but it is hardly 
necessary to say that a black-and white reproduc 
lion can only pve the palest reflection of this 
charming impression m tones of blue and gold, of 
the fiver which Mr Birch has pamted m vaned 
aspects but never with more beauty than in this 
glowing water-colour 

Many are the pictures for which the Cornish 
village of his adoption has afforded him most 
happy inspiration, and I remember particularly two 
sunny sketches of lAmoma Quay, with the vfatet 
danangand sparkling round the stone jetty ^ and 
m Mv House— Lamoma we have a drawing which 
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IS flooded AMth sunl nnd nrx nlmost Italum 
brillimcj of colour, reminding us that the phisc 
‘ Cornish UiMcrn, faniilmr on the nniwny planrds, 
IS no mere advertising ch^i-trnp Lspcctilly is this 
dratting notewortli) for the atmosihenc effect 
obtained by the use of blues giving a kind of 
hare to the shadows contrasting with the nch 
greens under the illumination of the intense sun 
Ight, an impression of heat lies over the whole 
scene and a httk acidity is given cliaractcristicaUj 
to the sweetness of the harmonics of blue and 
green b) the introduction of notes of red 

Of the two works rcptoduccd in colour, the 
oil painting, Tit I'/trt, witli its fne sky and 
the clear pale sunlight streaming down between 
ahe hanks oC cloud o\« the evpaose of rolUn^ 
landscape, is an admirable composition, full of 
light and air, and painted with a great feeling ot 
style allied to the utmost modcmiiy of trcaimtot 
This is a characteristic m Mr Birch s work lo winch 
one responds with great pleasure— this alliance ol 
a sense of style, of a manner that makes us think 
of him as one whose -csll euc sensibilities arc at 
tuned to a veneration for all that Coastabic revealed 
m landscape, with a quality of paint and technical 
methodswhich are entirely modem Anotherworl 


similar to tins oil ivainting is the large and import 
ant water colour, yt Cornish Jyindseafe, which the 
artist has deposited as his diploma work for the 
RojalSocicty of I’amtcrs in \\ ntcr colours This, 
perlia|isone of the best things Mr Birch Jm done, 
contains some delightful passages of colour and 
the fa- stretching and espansive lind cape is de- 
picted with a sympathy and a sincerity revealing 
gradually a cliarm at first unsuspected in the picture. 

IIw Scot A Laniscapi a beautiful impression 
somewhat Jumcresque in vision and in colour is 
painted mgouacht m a manner a little reminiscent 
of Biabaion This belongs to a range i f works in 
which wt find the artist giving freer rtin to his 
moods and as this aspect of his work — and it is a 
very aurveuve one — w mote oficti revealed when 
ht mats subjects which arc so to spiak, off his 
ngular beat it would be interesting if some day 
Mr ItiTch would show ushisimpressionsofaforeign 
land Ivot tliat we are tired of Cornwall — far 
from It ' but there is an elartdon about these 
works— which appear to have been done in a some- 
what insouciant holiday mood— that whets our 
appetite for more. 

Lantaster Castlf from the Aqutduet 1 refer to 
last for in pome of actual size as for other reasons 
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H-'aier-Cohurs and Paintings b\ S J Lamorna Birch 

It IS one of the most important worls Mr Birch v\pprecuUon of Mr B rchs art has been wide 
has jet gnen us Painted m a range of colours as is to some extent seen from the fact that he is 
pecularlj his own u lias that reticence of represented tn llic Manchester Citj Art Gallerj, 
pvilette and a little drjness which one finds so Uie Walker <\rt Gallery Dverpoo! in the art 
characteristic in his art The theme is handled galleries of Preston Lancaster I Ijinoulh, Bnghton 
with d gnitj and the artist has dexlerouslj pro and Rochdale m the Municipal Gallery at 
sersed the umlj of the composition m a manner Wellington New Zealand the National Gallery of 
that IS quite remarkable when we consider the Canada, Ottawa, and the Ann Brown Memorial 
great \anet> m the perspectixe and the character Gallery at Ihrovidcnce Rhode Island, USA. 
of the d fferent parts of the scene, in the painting The reproductions of htswotks which this aricle 
of which the cohesion and harmony of the whole accompanies will serxe to show that Mr Birchs 
might easily have been lost Here is detail contributions to contemporary landscape art ate, 
revelled in and given most naturally and reahsiic indeed, worthy of attention and study and they 
ally hut yet subordinated all the whle to the form an cvndencc, much more conclusive than any 
orchestration of the picture as a whole In many words can be, that this artist has undoubtedly 
ways one feels that here Mr Bitch is himself and earned an honourable place as one who, working 
at his best and the subject that by reason of its quietly and earnestly unmoved by the alarums 
b gness and sue might have lent itself adcatrably and excursions of the mere sensationalists lo art 
to odpainting is rendered wuh all respect for but neither tall ng into the rot of those whose 
the medium m which the artist works waih such lasprauon has become petnSed and stale by 
assurance and wvth a quality of transparency and deadly but perchance popular repetition, is playing 
delicacy of atmosphere such as water-colour can bis part in worthily maintaining the fine traditions 
par txa/lenn of our art of landscape ArthI/B Redoie. 



The Royal Society 

T he royal society or 

PAINTER - ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS 

The recent e\hibitionofthis Societj, held as usual 
m the galleries of the Rojal Socieij of Painters m 
Vater Colours, afforded convincing and gratif>ing 
proof that the troublous conditions through ^hich 
we are passing have not reacted unfavourably upon 
the vvorK that is being done bj our etchers and 
engravers On the contrarj there is ample justifi 
cation for asserting that taking the exhibition as a 
whole the work shown reached a higher level than 
that attained at anj of the Societj s exhibitions 
during recent j ears There vv as no lack of diversity 
either in subject or treatment, in the two hundred 
and fifteen plates exhibited Though the bulk of the 
exhibits consisted of pure etchmgs, there was a con 
siderable leaven of other methods practised b> the 
members and asaociates, such as dry point, soft 
ground etching, aquatint and mezzotint. 

Notable features among the exhibited prmts were 
5 oaUehft Gap, the sole contnbuticn of the Presi 


of Pmnter-Etchers 

dent, Sir frank Short, a series of Indian subjects 
b> Mr E S Lumsden, Jlr Niels M Lunds 
Corfe Castle, Mr Oliver Halls Wexmouih 
other plates , Mon Bejot s five plates, notably Lts 
Chaumiires and Le Quai de PHorloge, Pans , Mr 
Perctral Gaskells Gasternthal, a mezzotint, The 
Herons Pool, aquatint, and Riva deglt Schtacom, 
etching, Jlr J R K Duff’s pastoral themes , the 
Hon Walter James s An Apnl Da } , and Egglestons 
Bndge, Teesdale, Mr Uilfrec Balls Sulgnne 
Manor, Mr William Monk’s Warwick Castle , 
Mr Fred Richards s Antique Shop, Venice, and his 
mezzotint Dutch Gossips , Mr D I Smart’s mezzo- 
XxxA The Last Gleam , Mr Sj dney Lee’s 
Houses and The Church Toaer, the latter an 
admirable study of masonr) , Miss Winifred Austin’s 
A Dttle Jap , Mr Hamilton Mackenzie’s A Gate 
tiaj, Rome , Mr Lee Hankeys Luxembourg and 
The Shepherdess The prints ofSir CharlesHolrojd, 
Mr Wilham Dawson, Mr S Tushingham, Mr 
Martin Hardie, Mr Percy Robertson, Jlr Percy 
Lancaster, Mr C H Baskett, Mr E W Charlton 
also added matertall) to the interest of the exbibitioa 
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A nna airvs drawings 

01 IRUIT, TLOWCRS. 

L \ND 1 ORIAGE. 

Is h s first solume of MtHlern Painters, in the 
section “Of truth of segctition' Ruskm wmtts 
“Briak off an elm bough m full ksf nnd 
la\ It on the table before \ou and tr) to draw jt, 
leaf for leaf It is ten to one if m the whole 
bough (proMded )ou do not twist it about as >ou 
work) \o« find one form of a leaf exact!) like 
another, perhaps jou will not even 1 ii\t. a/recom 
plete Lver) leaf will be oblique, or foreshortened, 
or curled, or crossed b) anotlicr, or sluded b) 
Another, or Im-e something or other the matter 
with It, and though the whole bough will look 
graceful and sjmmelncal, )ou will scarce!) be 
able to tell how or wh) it docs so, since there is 
not one line of it like another'* Ivusktn created 
for the modem artist a conscience in these things 
He likened the boughs in the Landscapes of an 
earlier penod to India rubber and the branches 
to ornamental elephants' tusks with feathers tied 
to the end of (hem At the time !ie was wnting 
there was little painting animated with the same 
love of natural forms that inspired his own wnting 
rhe human grandeur of the classic landscape had 
given place to formal painting, which Culed to 
suggest the haunting sense of human association 
in which the cLas«!cal school succeeded, or that 
passion for Nature herself which has since sup- 
planted this feeling 

One feels sure that the sympathetically executed 
sprays of Miss Airy would have fascinated the 
great cntic. Miss Air) has told the preseni wnter 
that in drawing as she does, her spra)s while they 
grow on the tree, the modes of raouficatioo of the 
upper branches are sovaned, inventive, and grace- 
ful, that the least alteration of them, even the 
measure of a hair’s-breadth, spoils them , and though 
it IS sometimes possible to get nd of a troubtesome 
bough, acadentally awkward, or m some minor 
respects to assist the arrangement, )et so far as 
the real branches are copied the hand libels ibeir 
lovely curvatures even in its best attempts to 
follow them There is a peculiar stiSbess and 
spring about the curves of the wood which especially 
defies recollection or invention The arust will 
bear us out that we have accurately reported her 
here, and )et from the words ‘the modes of 
ramification to “attempts to follow them we 
are quoting Ruskm without the alteration of a 
syllable, and in the succeeding paragraph with 
only the omission of one or two irrelevant words 


■Welutvc then in these drawings the expression 
of passionate s)mp.ath) with the refinenn-nts of 
kaf and stem forms. \\e hate here the realism 
lint alone can satisfy an eager love of Nature for 
herself What is novel is llie careful art, almost 
Japanese in spirit, with which naturalism is con 
trolled and exploited on behalf of decoration 
In all Miss Air) s pieces the backgiound wash is 
a pure convention In only one instance do \*'c 
nmember an attempt on her jwrl even to express 
formal!) the relation of detail to the accidental!) 
provided background in nature, which might l>c 
masses of leafage, a floor of grass, or the blue of a 
June sk) I'crsonall) we should like to «ce *tn 
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It IS rery seldom that people who possess an 
intimate knowledge of trees, plants, and flowers, 
and have also a lo\e of art, can look with pleasure 
upon pictures of just those feature of nature with 
which the> are best acquainted, and which the> 
would desire to see represented before aii>lhmg 
else The> may search far for anything resembhng 
Miss Airy s work m its reverence for life She 
brmgs to the subject abilities which m other 
branches of art have already given her name much 
distinction The senes of exquisite nature studies 
with which we are concerned in this paper formed 
part of an exhibition of the artist s paintings, draw 
mgs and etchings held at the Fine Art Society's 
Gallery m Bond Street last month, and tbe powerful 
“associations” of field and orchard which aitadh 
to her favourite theme did not fail to sound a con 
solatoiy note m an overshadowed season. 

*94 


Miss Airy was a scholarship student of the Slade 
School, where she distinguished herself as the 
holder of all the first prizes, and for three jears of 
the coveted Melville Nettleship prize She is a 
member of the Pastel Society, a Fellow of the 
Royal Soaet} of Pamter Etchers, Member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters m Oils, and of tbe 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters. Her etchings 
bare been purchased in 190S and 1914 for the 
Malker Art Gallery Liverpool The Rojal 
Academy, the International Society, and the 
New English Art Club walls have all placed her 
work* on the line This professional testimony 
to the bnlliance of her execution m various fields 
gives an especial interest to the concentration of 
her powers on the labonous but sensitive interpre- 
tion of foliage, fruits, and blossoms of which we 
bare written T 
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It IS \ery seldom that people who possess an Miss Airy was a scholarshipsludent of the Slade 

intimate knowledge of trees plants and flowers. School where she distinguished herself as the 
and have also a love of art can look with pleasure holder of all the first prizes and for three jears of 
upon pictures of just those features of nature with the coveted Melville Nettleship prize She is a 
which they are best acquainted and which the> member of the Pastel Society, a Fellow of the 
would desire to see represented before anything Rojal Soaely of Painter Etchers, Member of the 
else They may search far for anything resembling Royal Institute of Painters in Oils and of the 
Miss Airys work in its reverence for life She Royal Society of Portrait Painters Her etchings 
brings to the subject abilities wh ch in other have been purchased m 190S and 1914 for the 
branches of art have already g ven her name much Walker Art Gallery Liverpool The Royal 
distinction The senes of exquisite nature stud es Academy the International Society and the 
with wh ch we are concerned m this paper formed New English Art Club walls have all placed her 
part of an exhibition of the artist’s paintings draw work * on the line This professional testimony 
mgs and etchings held at the Fine Art Society’s to the bnlliance of her execut on m vanous fields 
Gallery n Bond Street last month, and the powerful gives an especial interest to the concentrat on of 
associations of field and orchard which attach her powers on the laborious but sensitive interpre- 
to her favourite theme did not fail to sound a con t on of foliage, fruits and blossoms of which we 
solatory note in an overshadowed season haw wntten T M 
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STUDIO TALK 

(From Our O'ln Corrtsfmdertt ) 

C OOS — llj rta<on of its Ii'^h quilii) and 
mtctcstmg v'xtictj the coUcclion of Mr 
Ldmund Dims his long l)Ocn accKimcd 
b) those who knew u, nnd i sckction of 
the more important pictures nnd sculptures rectntlj 
shown ftt the I rencli (jillerj, 1 all Mill prondid 
one of the most notnble exhibitions held m 
Uindon for some time llul Mr Dixis is a 
collector of unusuall) sound judj^ment and brond 
sjnipathy will be minifcsl from the scries of 
articles on his collection now nppenring in these 
iviges IJut full) to apprecnlc the high standard 
of qunhtj which alone sitisfics him it is neccs 
sir) to see the splendid senes of works hung 
together under such fnxournblc conditions as the) 
were in Pall Mall Here, m addition to thexxorks 
b) Rembrandt, Kcxnolds, Gainsborough Whistler, 
Alfred Stexens, nnd Daumier reproduced in our 
last issue, were to be seen the sujwtb Queen 
lltnrxtU\ Marta by^an Djek (formerly m lord 
Ijinsdownes collection), a fine male portnil b) 
Velasquez, two imprcssixe cxnntplcs of the artol 
Watts— 77r Crtatton ef Lu and Denunetatton — 
and a stud) of the nude from the same brush , 
together with other works b) Alfred Stexens 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon C W Fursc 
Orpen, and Condor, nnd, amongst the sculpture 
elcxen of Rodins masterl) creations. In the 
remaining articles on the collection we hope to 
include reproductions of man) of these important 
works The proceeds of the exhibition were de 
xoted to the Queens “ W ork for Women Fund 

The Eighth Exhibition of the Society of Txiclxe 
at Messrs Colnaght and Obachs Galleries in 
March was very welcome as exndence of the con 
tinued existence of this societ) for the encourage 
ment of draxnng Four of the eighteen members 
x\ho now constitute the society did not exhibit — 
Mr Henry Lamb Mr Wilham Nicholson, Mr 
Ricketts, and Mr Charles Shannon The draw 
mgs of Mr Muuhead Bone as here exhibited 
showed a departure which many will regret on 
account of a certain theatrical tendency and the 
absence of the exquisite touch which has hitherto 
distinguished all his draw mgs A retrospective col 
lection of draw mgs by Mr Rothenstem was a feature 
of the exhibition J he earlier draxvings were the 
more interesting perhaps, in st)le but both early 
and late groups rexeated the artist at his best as 


one with ihnt interest m the humm mind, as 
rexcilcd m pb)xifil expression which is a quality 
to b“ considered sepxnttl), but is indisp<.ns.able 
to tin. conxmcing portrait painter Mr John xxns 
represented b\ xiorks in xvlnch he allowed himself 
the grexlext freedom of execution Mr Wtiliani 
Strangs tilxcr points and ttchings did not depart 
in any wi> from work with which he has Ixtcly 
familitnsid us M“ssrs Clausen Orjicn Sturge 
Moore, Ixn Strang, Francis Dodd, D k Cameron 
and Gordon Craig xvcrc also represented 



NECKLACE IX GOLD AND PRECIOUS STONES (SCB 
JECT THE COLDER FLEECE) DFSIQNED BY 
EDWrARDSPBNCBR EXECUTED BY W ILLIAM GLEN ME 
AXD CHARLES MQXEY OF THE ARTIFICERS GGILU 
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STUDIO T \1 K 

(Frvm 0»r O't n Corntf^itiJents ) 

E DON — U> rcKon of ns hiph qualii) anil 
mlcTcsunj ihc coUcciion of Mr 

l-dinunil Dims Ins long Ixcn acclmncd 
b> those who knew n, and ”1 »ekcUon of 
the niou imi>ortant pictures nnd sculptures rccentl> 
siiownat the French Gsllcrj, I all Mali proMiIcd 
one of the most notable exhibitions held tn 
Ixindon for some time That Mr l>t\is is a 
collector of iinusualK sound ]udf.mcnt and broad 
sjmpath) will be manifest from the senes of 
articles on his colttclion now appearing in these 
{xages Rut fulls to appreciate the high standard 
of qualitj which alone satisfies him it is neccs 
sarj to sec the splendid sctils of works hung 
together under such fasourablc conditions as thc> 
were m I’all Mall Here, in addition to the works 
bj Rembrandt, Rcjnolds, Gainsborough Whistler, 
Alfred Stcaens, and Daumier reproduced in our 
last issue, were to be seen the superb Queen 
ITenntUa lAirru b) \an Djek (formcrl) m I ord 
Ijuisdowmc s collection), a fine male portnit bj 
Velasques , two impressne examples of the art of 
Watts— Tiff Creation e</ Eve and Denuneiation— 
and a stud) of the nude from the same brush , 
together waih other works b) Alfred Steaens, 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, C W Furse, 
Orpen, and Condcr, and amongst the sculpture 
clcaen of Rodins master!) creations. In the 
remaining articles on the collection we hope to 
include reproductions of man) of these important 
works The proceeds of the exhibition were de 
voted to the Queens ‘Work for Women Fund 

The Eighth Exhibition of the Society of Twelve 
at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach s Gallenes m 
March was very welcome as evidence of the con 
tmued existence of this societ) for the encourage 
mem of drawing Four of the eighteen membets 
who now constitute the soaet) did not exhibit — 
Mr Henry Lamb Mr Wilhani Nicholson Mr 
Ricketts and Mr Charles Shannon The draw 
mgs of Mr Muirhead Bone as here exhibited 
showed a departure which many will regtet on 
account of x certain theatrical tendency and the 
absence of the exquisite touch which has hitherto 
distinguished all his drawings A retrospective col 
lection of drawings by Mr Rothenstein was a feature 
of the exhibition The earlier drawings were the 
more interesting perhaps, in style but both early 
and late groups revealed the artist at his best, as 


one with that interest m the human mind as 
rescaled jn ph)sical expression which isaqualit) 
to b" considered sepxntcl), but is indispcns.ab!c 
to the convincing jionrait painter Mr John wns 
represented b\ works m winch be allow id himself 
the greatest freedom of execution Mr William 
Strangs silver points and etchings did not depart 
in an) wa) from work with which he has latcl) 
fvmilitrtsed us \f'*ssrs. Clausen Orpen Sturge 
Moore Inn Strang Francis Dodd, I) ^ Cameron, 
and Gordon Craig were also represented 



NECKtACG IK COLD AND PRECIOUS STONES (SDB 
JECT THE GOLDEN PLEECE) DESIGNED BY 
EDW AKO SPENCER EXECUTED BY V\ ILLIAM GLENNIE 
AND CHARLES MONEY OF THE ARTIFICERS CUILU 
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STUDIO T \I.K nitcresi m the humin mind os 

re^LiItd m plt)sic'il expression xihich is a quililj 
(Frpn Our O-in CorrtsponJenls ) ^ considered scpxralclj, but is indispensable 

C I)0\ —IK reason of its hi^h quaht> ami lo the comincmg |®nrait pninttr Mr John n-as 
interesting Mnct> llie collection of Mr represented b\ worls m Mhich lie allowed himself 
tdmiim! IhMs his long been acclaimed the greatest freedom of cxccwlion Mr UjJJnm 
bj those who Vneic ii, md a selection of Strings siher points and etchings did not depart 
the more important pictures and sculptures rcccnll) m nn> waj from work with which he Ins laid) 
shownat tlic I rcnch Cnller), I all Mall ptoiidcd familiarised us M-ssrs. Clausen Orpen Stiirge 
one of the most notable exhibitions held m Moore Ion Strang hnncisDodd I) \ Cameron, 
London for some time That Mr Dwis is a and (.onion Cmg were also represented 
collector of unii«inll\ sound judgment and broad 
s)mpath\ will be manifest from the series of 
articles on his collection now apptaiing m these 
pages to wp^ rvo \tv tbe standard 

of qualii) which alont. salufes him it is nice** 
sary to sec the splendid senes of works hung 
together under such fasourablc conditions as ihc> 
wen, in 1 all Mall Here, m addition to the works 
b) Rembrandt, Rejmolds Gainsborough Whistler, 

Mfred ^tesens, and Daumier reproduced m our 
last issue, were to be seen the superb Qurfft 
J/<nnet/a Jiftna b) A an l))ck (formcti) in l..ord 
I^ansdowncs collection) , a fine male portrait b) 

\ elasquex two imprcssise examples of the art ol 
Walts— Crtahon cf Fit and D<rurtn<rtton'— 
and a stud) of the nude from the same brush 
together with other works by Alfred Stesens, 

Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon C W Purse 
Orpen and Conder, and amongst the sculpture 
eleven of Rodms masterl) creations In the 
remaining articles on the collect on we hope to 
include reproductions of man) of these important 
works The proceeds of the exhibition were de 
a oted to the Queen s W ork for W omen Fund 

The Eighth Exhibition of the Society of Twehe 
at Messrs Colnaghi and Obach s Gallenes in 
March was very welcome as evidence of the con 
Unwed existence of this societ) fox the encourage 
ment of drawing Four of the eighteen members 
\ ho now constitute the societ) did not exhibit — 

Mr Henry Lamb Mr William Nicholson Mr 
RicV.etts and Mr Charles Shannon TTie draw 
mgs of Mr Muirhead Bone as here exhibted 
showed a departure which many will regret on 
account of a certain theatrical tendency and the 
absence of the exquisite touch which has hitherto 
d stinguishedallhis drawings Aretrospectnecol 
Uctiorvofdtawmgsb) Mr Rothenslemwasafmure 
of the exhibition The earlier drawings were the 
more interesting perhaps in st) le but both early 
and late groups rexealed the artist at his best as 
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CIIAPBI., KllABTOUM CATHRDRAI. AND R'lBCtTKO IV 
CHARI ES MO'CEY QT THE AETi>!CBR!> cmu> 

The illustrations «e give on this and tbt 
previous page are of some recent work executed by 
the Artificers Guild from thedesignsof Mr Edward 
Spencer, under whose leadership this association of 
artist craftsmen has attained a premier position 
among organisations of this kind The Golden 
Fleece Necklace is a very eJiboratc piece of work, 
and as in a black and white illustration the details 
cannot be represented m their proper relation, *he 
designers description will help to that end Tlhe 
ship Argos forms the pendant, and it is set upon a 
sea of blue opal with rocks of rough cut sap[diire 
on either hand, while underneath is sea weed foliage 
ill gold set with whole peirls about sex panels of 
opal Over the ship is a rainbow or sky of blue 
purple enamel set wnth seven golden stats and 
over this again hangs the Golden Fleece framing 
a fine star of sapphire The chain is of opals and 
pearls alternating with fine gold panels and Exisses 
and there are two subsidiary pendants showing 
dragons (designed by Mr John Bonner) guardiog 
the Apples of the Hesperides represented by opals 
sapphires and pearls on a tree of gold 


Wc reproduce ri positr designed bj Mr 
Tlringwjn for the Soldiers’ nnd Sailors' Tobacco 
Fund which chtms attention not only liecausc of 
Its intrinsic merits ns a poster, but also liccause the 
fund on behalf of which it mikes such an tlociuent 
appeal IS one which deserves support m view of the 



OOSPRI, LICHT IN GILT METAL ASO OAK 1 ESirSED 
BY emVARO SPBVCER, RXFCUTED BY CIIARLFS MARTEL 
ERIC BOSS AND FRANK JQBE OF THE ARTIUCERS dUILD 




YPRES TOWER POSTER DESIGNED 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN, ARA, FOR 
THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS' 
TOBACCO FUND 
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almost tnconctn-able hardships endured bj our 
soldiers and sailors tn the life and death struggle 
now going on. The offices of the fund are at 
Central House, Kingswa> 

e regret to record the death of Mr Ernest 
Brown, one of the propnetors of the Leicester 
Galleries, who died on Februar) tS These gal 
leries were openedb) Messrs. Phillips in 1902, and 
Mr Brown, who had for some) ears been associated 
wuh the Fine Art Socielj, joined them the follow 
mg )car Mr Brown was quick to rect^ise 
undisco%eTed talent, and he made man) fncnds 
among artists b> his sincere interest m their aims 
His acumen as a judge of etching is commemorated 
bj a reference to him in W histler’s "Gentle \rt ’ 

Two societies of women artists hase been 
holding exhibitions during the past few weeks, the 
Womens IntcmMiona! Art Club at the Grafton 
Galleries and the Soaet) ofWomen Artists m the 
Suffolk Street Galleries. A prominent feature of 
the former wa.s an ciccptionallj fine colteelion of 
I nglish and foreign lace, including some damt) 


examples of Flemish lace brought over to this 
countr) by M Paul Lambotte The pictures were 
numerous, and manj of our leading women artists 
wrere represented, as well as a fevr of Belgian 
nationalit) who are cow domiciled m England 
The otlicr exliibition also contained a hrge number 
of pictures, all so much on a level tlut it would 
be difficult to single out more than a few as being 
above the average On a screen in one of the 
rooms were shown some drawings of a deceased 
member of both these societies ^Iiss Jessie Hall, 
vthose career was brought to an untimclj end b) a 
cycle accident a few weeks ago This talented 
artist specialised m animal paintm.. which she 
studied under Mr Calderon, and her drawings of 
horses in particular gamed for her work manv ad 
mirers, both m this country and fir off m lustnh i 
and New Zealand also 

G 1 \SGOl\ —Though there maj, m 
some cases, be merit m leisure!) 
production, to linger over a portrait 
often robs it of mtcresL Mj«s Helen 
Paxioti Brown, trained nt the Glasgow •'chool 
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of An IS one of the most rapid delmealors, she 
literallj dishes off her cleier portrait sketches, 
seldom detuning her sitters for i longer period than 
in hour and i half a few deft studio touches lo 
draper) or setting sene to complete the picture 
Miss Brown s regular medium is water colour, and 
she inMrnbl) draws on lellum She is also 
expert it ncedlecrift ind eximples of her stitcher) 
hail, appeared in these pages 

\ control ers> which broke out some time igom 
connectionwith the proposed extension of Glasgow s 
water supplj has called public attention to the 
delightful chirms of “the Braes o Balquhidder, 
and miested a picture of the district, painted b) 
Tom Hunt K S W , and recenllj purchased b) the 
Corporation for their permanent collection, with 
spcaal interest It represents the far famed Braes, 
the count?) of Rob Ro), m November mood, when 
the rich autumn tints are being dissipated b) carl) 
winter snows Tom Hunt is intimatel) acquainted 
with Highland sketching grounds, and renders them 
with unsurpassed fideht) J T 


On the occasions of his visits to the Glasgow 
School of Art to criticise thework of llie ctchingclass, 
Mr D \ Cameron does not bestow praise whole 
sale, with greater kindness, the weak points are 
exposed and, in terms of playful sarcasm the 
student is congratulated on the accuracy of the 
dmwmg of a “/eppclin where clouds should be 
or, perhaps, of portraits in the trees * W hen praise 
docv come it is therefore to be highl) valued 
and Mr Alec McNeil has had the good fortune 
to win the masters appreciation on more than 
one occasion Mr McNeil made his first aji- 
pearance as a professional etcher at the penul 
timate exhibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute 
and the discriminating collector was not slow m 
recognising that here was an artist whose work is 
distinguished by a strong decorative sense, and 
much ongmaht) of character He has completed 
more llian a dozen plate*, and several of them 
reveal a strong predilection for trees and foliage 
which he usually studies carefully on the spot before 
designing an original composition cn the plate 
A H S 
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O TTAU A — In jour issue of Julj 19141 
I gase an account of some of tbe more 
important purchases made b) the 
Trustees of the National Gallery of 
Canada, in the short intenal since the admmistra 
lion of the Gallery entered on us neis phase 
Dunng the past jear a number of fine works of art 
hate been secured bj the Trustees which are well 
worthy of notice both as being fine examples of 
the masters art in themsehes, and as exemplif)ing 
some important period in the progress of art 

Tbe first that might be mentioned isj T Millets 
(Edijiiis taken from the Tree a picture so well 
known as scarcely to need description It is illus 
trated m Sensiers Life of Millet and has been re- 
produced and written about times without number 
although It is not a painting that shows to advantage 
in a black and white reproduction It was painted 


in 1847, the year before The lyinnouerand Millets 
departure for Barbison and it cicarl) marks the 
transition of his art from the classic to the peasant 
life which was afterwards to immortalise his name 
It IS mtezesUng to remember that beneath the 
picture on the same cam as is the artists Tempta 
ften of Si Gerome which was sent to the Salon and 
rejected the conras being used again Ilie con 
junction of the classic theme with the obnous 
peasant tj'pcs and setting is remarkable 

The portrait of A Geremor of Cadi by Goya 
js another acquisition which is valuable both in 
Itself and as an example of one of tbe great periods 
of Spanish painting The portrait shows the 
artists remarkable insight into character and the 
colour scheme of a golden brown suit trimmed with 
black fur against the strong blue of the Spanish 
sky, gives tbe picture great distinction and force 
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"A GOVERNOR OF CADIZ" Cdur, of 

BY FRANCISCO GOYA Canada, oetaura) 
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The \nciure is> from Gojas middle period and his 
liter technicil braiuri is not in eiidcnce but the 
punting IS superlative in us (juiet sincerU) md 
idmiriblj conceived colour quiht) 

If r/f /oo Bndi^c tie Sun ih a 7}^ b> Monet, 
mi) well come next Unfortunate!) it defies 
successful leptoducnon but as one sits ind studies 
It It is 1 rcvelition of atmospheric painting The 
bridge which it first glance is hirdl) visible takes 
form md in the edd)ing fog one begins to make 
out the traffic crossing, the bridge and the boats 
pissing in the nv er below, vv here the fiery reflection 
of the red orbed sun gleams heanl) The picture 
vs a nvaivebous impression of an effect so elusive 
that u is difficult to believe until one has seen it 
that an)ihing but words could depict it A land 
scape b) Alfred Sisley , Zo* euses pris de Clampagnt 
is another example of the same movement md is 
an admirable impression of summer sunshine on 
river md distant village 


Ihe animal bronzes of Antomc Birye have a 
power and suggcstivcness hardly ever equalled 
except perhaps by those of J M Swan R A \ 
selection of nine has recently been made by the 
Irustecs and the beginning of a very representa 
tive exhibition of the misters work secured 
Other purchases include an exquisitely spontaneous 
study by Corot, of a Strtti at Ant terp , a flower 
piece by Fantin Latonr a small Monticelli Bon 
Qiiixoie and Sancho Pan.a , a portrait of The 
Counteis of Gutldford by Allan Ramsay and i 
landscape, Through the Corn by \\ Mcl aggart 

Canadian art is undergoing a great change, a 
renaissance almost The earlier Canadian painters 
trained entirely in Europe, where they worked for 
many years and encouraged when they were en 
couraged at ill by Canadians to paint European 
pictures or at best to paint Caruda according to 
buropean tradition are passing A younger 
generation is coming to the fore trained partly in 
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Canada, belie\ ing m and understanding Canada, 
and at least to some extent encouraged by 
Canadians Thej are painting their own country 
and reahsing its wonders and its individuality with 
an outburst of colour and strength which bids fair 
to carry all before it The recent annual exhibi 
tion of the Royal Canadian Academy i lustrated 
this movement more forcibly than ever before, and 
the hopeful are convinced that they are looking 
into the dawn of an art era m Canada which will 
real se some of the true glory of the country and 
do much to help the people to an appreciation of 
better things than the exploitation of land values 
and speculative money making 

Canada has at least two seasons incomparable 
the world over her autumn and her winter and it 
IS the fiery glory of the one and the white grandeur 
of the other which are inspiring her painters to 
sincerity of purpose and simplicity of method It 
may seem almost unbelievable to peopit in England 


that, wiihm an hour or twos railway journey from 
Ottawa and almost within sight of it, lies a thinly 
inhabited land where the lakes teem with fish 
and the woods with wild animals where in the 
autnmn the scarlet maples blaze among the dark 
pines and in the vnnter wolves tear down the deer 
This IS the land the painters are seeking and it 
must inspire great thoughts and great work 

Some recent purchases from this group of pamters 
include TJu Red MafU, by A \ Jackson a blood 
red maple tree silhouetted against the blue and 
brown of a rushing stream , IVinier Morning by 
Lawren Hams a study of primrose light behind 
a purple pine wood Fall Plouglunghy'R S Palmer, 
The Shtntng Riier by J E H Macdonald 
Etemng Lights by Albert Robinson a snow study 
of exquisite tone and simplicity Pranklm Brownell 
•md J \\ Beatty, the one in the est Indies and 
the other m the Canadian woods contribute 
notable examples to this colour movement, which 
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in Iwciiinp nil ihc bornln of convtntttinil piclure 
painting ^fenllon must also In' mitie of the 
Poriratt ff lh( \ritst\>'j I U)l) Oner, prolnWy 
Canada s lH.st known jwrtnit jwin’cr Ih'^pictuti, 
whicli was commissioned b} tbe rruntcca of IIh. 
Kational Gallery m tccoj,nition of the artists 
consistent wotV of mans years m 1 oronlo, is finel) 
drawn and modelled, and is an entirely amlc and 
sansf)ing conception of the painter at work m Ins 
studio 

Rcccntl) H R H Princess Patricia of Connaught 
has presented the National Gallcrj of Canada with 
two of her pictures, onea still life, Ityamthi anJ 
Poretlatn, and the other a path through the trees 
entitled^/ Woodland GMt Loth are remarkable 
for the farce and directness of their handling good 
in colour and entire!) it harmony with the modem 
disregard of unesscntials and breadth of vasion 

At the Canadian National rxhibition mloronto, 
was exhibited a picture, LPneorr, by Arthur Cnsp, 
a young Canadian painter now In mg in Newkotl, 
which strikes a new note m Canadian painting and 
achiesed a most deserved success, firuily lindinga 
home in the Natiorul Gallery at Ottawa It u a 
VIS id, spontaneou*, and altogether successful paint 
mg of a most difficult theme, the last raoiement of 
the ballet before a theatre curtain 

Eric Brown 

M OSCO^k —The proceeds of the recent 
annual exhibition of the Unicn of 
Russian Artists or ' Soyoua, as the 
soaety iscommonl) called base been 
devoted to the funds in aid of the wounded soldiers, 
and fironi ihscp-aintcf riew the c^tbititmhss been 
a great success From the artistic standpoint, 
however, it cannot be «aid to count among the 
most successful of the dozen or so exhibitions 
which this group has held since its foundaiion 
In point of technical accomplishment the work 
shown was up to the usual lesel, but the exhibit, 
as a whole aroused no great interest, for in the work 
of most of the amsts represented one cou d not 
fail to discern a certain stagnalion which mamTested 
Itself in the repeuuon of well worn motives The 
poor impression which the display as a wbolemade 
IS in part to be explained by tae absence of con 
trlbuUons from some members of the Lmon whose 
work always arouses interest, such as Rylofli 
Konenkoff and Stelletsky 

Notable contnbutions to the exhibiuon by artists 


of l!»c oMcr generation were an admirable study bj 
A krkhipoiT of the lunny inlcrior of a peasant 
Iiomextead, with a group of merry young women 
arrayed in bolidty attirt , an ctccllcn' auto-portrait 
by J'nferruk, andan intenorofa countryhouse 
byS % inogradofT, m which tlic rejections from a 
window of many hues gase an opportunity for a 
liscly pkiy of colour S Malyuijji, who begin List 
year a senes of portraits of contemporary Russian 
pamlerx, has added to it one of Konstantin \ uon, 
winch IS not only an excellent likeness, bu’ is at 
the same time an expressive example of the artists 
talent kuon himself m addition to som'* winter 
landscapes and motives from Russun provincial 
cities handled with Ins customary power, exhibited 
two very mlercvttng designs of a quasi histoncal 
content having reference to the election of the first 
Russian monarch of the Romanoff dynasty — the 
Caar Micliicl Fedorov itch 

\mong the group of younger amsts represented 
on this occasion, K Krymoff was {sutieularly 
interesting with his landscape studies, revealing m 
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fthilit) in ih" rcn<3cting of 
mmemt-nl rtnt! tlie pla) of 
*un1ig}jl, wfiiic li« nuto 
|>orltait, jiaintcd almo'i* m 
tic of A minialufe, 

showctl m l! 1 * direction 
nito die proniKc of master) 

It IS my firm comiction 
tint «c tru) expect much 
good work from tin* 
talented painter P E 


c; 


SELF WIRTHAIT 


BY rCKOft XAKIIAK fr 


^OPrSHAGIN 

: Roost* 
etchings show 
him to be a 
singular!) obsenant student 
of nature with a preference 
for moods and moh/t bong 
tng «tth them, to (he 

a marked degrtt the individuahty winch Chirac present wriur at least, i parting message from a 
tenses his work Milt C Ooldinger also was Swedish winter, which lias at last run its long 
successful srith Iicr portrait of ibt Moscow pro- course. Roose js not aJorre in singling out this 
ftssor, M r)nn, and the work of A \ASinsk)And distincil) picturesque phase a.s an acccptabla sub- 
a few others made a good impression Sculpture jeet for the brush or the needle, but he luis acquitted 
on this occasion was conspicuous b) its absence, liimstif exceeding!) well of the task he set himself 
and the graphic arts were scry sparsel) reprcstnied m his own straightforward manner, which howeser 
' ■ lacks nothing in the wu) of susceptible conception 

All the ait societies of Moscow irrcspccmc of and rendering Koose is also an adept at wood 
their tendcnc) or {>oints 


of view participated in an 
exhibition in aid of the 
funds being raised for 
sufferers by the war This 
exhibition revealed few 
surprises for as a matter 
of fact a large number of 
the works which figured 
m it had already been ex 
hibited on vanous occa 
sions during the past few 
years Among the artists 
whose work attracted par 
ticular attention in this 
display I must mention 
Tedot Zakhatoff a young 
painter who not very long 
ago finished his training 
at the Moscow School of 
Art In a moderate sired 
painting of a football 
match, he showed himself 
an impressionist oi much 
talent, with a marked 
814 
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cn^Ning, and the nccompanjing reproduction of 
one of lus prmls shons tlinl m his handling of the 
impltmcnls appertaining to this technique, he is no 
not ICC G II 

P mSBURGII —At the clotc of the last 
Annual Intcraitional ! xhibilion of pic 
lures at the Carnegie Jnttituto such of 
the works contributed by Furopcan 
artists as were not sold were m the usual course 
re-consigncd to their rcspcctne places of ungin 
The lAhibition closed on the last da> of June, 
and thus it happened that a number of these pic 
turcs were in transit when war broke out The 
French pictures had got ns far as Havre, but 
owing to the congested stale of the nkilwa) to 
Pans, It was impossible to forward them to their 
destinations at the time, and the) were brought 
back to Pittsburgh where, with a number of 
Italian pictures which had not got bejond 
Hoboken, the) will be kept in safet) dunng the 
continuance of the war, or at all csents until such 
time as the) ma) be *hipped to Europe without 
risk Another consignment of pictures from the 
exhibition was on board a aessel seised b) the 
British on its way to Hamburg and taken m pruc 


to ralraouth, but the release of the pictures was 
obtained from the Pri/e Court b) representatives 
of the Institute, whitlicr the) have since found 
their wa) once more Iht, Ircnch artists who 
sent works to the exhibition which closed on 
June last are Aman Jean, J E Blanche, Henr) 
Caro Delvaille, I\a)mond Cliarmaison, Cliarlcs 
Coltet, Andre. Daucher, Georges Dubois, Camille 
Dufour, Ic Sidancr, Henri Martin Maxime 
Maufrn, Marthe Moisset, Claude Monet, Jules 
Pages, and JC Pnnet Iherc was also a con 
sidcrablc contribution b) artists m German), 
Holland, Russia, and other I uropcan countries 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

L ondon —The general question of art 
school education m this countr) has given 
rise to a good deal of discussion from 
— ^ time to lime during the past few )cars, 
and m view of the serious effect which the gigantic 
war now b-ing waged is almost certain to have for 
n long time to come upon man) forms of artistic 
production, we ma) anticipate that much more wall 
be «aid on the suojcct m the near future One of 
the complaints most frequenll) made against thes 
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ndmit of precise cnlcuU 
tion — on the generrti 
artistic culture of the 
nation, and tins itself 
goes fir towards justif)ing 
their existence 


Ihcmijont) ofouronn 
schools — those 

/ *■ espccnlly which arc under 

[ ^ Inining picture 

I press or implied purpose 

‘ “ of bringing the influence 

iioN MOPEieen *y t w rAKFirr on the 

(C<ntrat^ek\lo* irisan/iCntfii) national industries and 

minufacturcs Thisaspect 

schools IS that they arc largely responsible for of the question is of csjiccial importance at the 
swelling the ranks of an already o\crcro\Tded pro present time, and already it has given rise to 
fession with a multitude of immature artists In discussion in various quarters It vrasltouchcd 
so far as it applies to the painters of pictures this upon quite recently in a lecture on “ The Decora 
complaint is not without yustificvlion, for there can H'c Textile Industries and the Designers Kelation 
hardly beany doubt that the number of 
pictures painted year after year is vastly 
in excess of the demand This state ^ 


MOPEiten EY T v\ rAKFirr 
f Central ^ek\/ -frit and Craftt) 


of affairs is of course not peculiar to 
our own country ^car by year when 
the big exhibitions are held in Pans 
the question invariably asked is ^\hat 
becomes of the thousands of pictures 
hung upon the walls’ So too, m Ger 
many, whose census returns show that 
the number of persons who follow pamt 
mg as a profession has enormously m 
creased since the beginning of the 
century, the result according to Dr 
Paul Drey, who recently published an 
elaborate study of the economic aspects 
of the profession, is that the overpro- 
duction of pictures has become terribly 
great {* erschreckend gross ) That this 
multiplication of artists with the conse 
quent overproduction of p ctures is due 
largely to the abundant facilities offered 
by innumerable art schools is hardly 
open to question but it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy It is well to bear in 
mind that even if the schools are pro- 
ductive of comparatively few artists of 
undoubted talent they must be credited 
with exercising a considerable influence 
— though an influence which does not 



CEODT in BEONZBD PLASTER MODELLED BY A BLTTNE8 

( Central School oj Arts a id Crajlt ) 
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tlicrctn,’ ddnered before tlic Ko>al S<>cicl> of 
Arts bj Mr Arlliur WitcocV, wbo't slnruires cn 
tlie nrl <cbcx)l training of dcMgrcrs m ctnniclion 
>Mtli these industries called fouh some intcualinp 
expressions of opinion for nnd opainst Ins onit 
Tin. chief objection urged b) those wlio sjK-nIc on 
behalf of the manufacturers is tluat the art school 
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Art School Notes 



(Cintral Srheol oj Ant ettd Crajtt} 


^^hat IS needed, tbeiefore, is a better under 
standing between those «bo have charge of our 
schools and the leaders of industnal undertakings 
"Much may be learnt m this direction from Get 
many and Austria, for there is abundant evidence 
to show that in the remarkable development of 
industry which has taken place m those countnes 
during the past decade, the arts and aafls schools 
have pla>ed a very significant part, but this result 
has onl} been made possible by the schools 
paying due regard to the practical reqiurements 
of the various branches of industry 
with which they are concerned and the 
encouragement and S)mpathy shown to 
them by the manufacturers An in 
teresting point m connection with the 
organisation of these Continental 
schools of industnal ait is that our own 
schools of a kindred character have to 
a large extent served as exemplars The 
educational authorities of both 
countnes have paid special attention 
to our institutions for the iraining of 
anist craftsmen, and have been quick 
to turn to advantage what they have 
learned from them If any one of 
them in particular has yielded ihcm 
guidance, it is the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts earned on under 
the control of the London County 
Council 


The Central School, whicli was established in 
1896 “to provide instruction m those branches 
of design and manipulation which beir on the 
more artistic trades, has from the beginning dis- 
tinguished itself bj a high standard of achiev ement 
tn Its various depirtments of activity These are 
arranged in certain more or less cognate groups, 
each of which is accommodated, as far as possible, 
on a single floor of the commodious building m 
Southampton Row, where for the past six or seven 
years the school has been carried on These groups 
are Architecture and the Building Crafts, mclud 
ing stone and w ood-carv tng, art metal work, bronze 
casting, &.C. , Silversmiths' work and Albed Crafts, 
Book Production, an important group embracing 
besides composition, press work, bookbinding, and 
book illustiarion, the various graphic arts, such as 
wood cutting for reproduction, lithography, etching 
and niezzotinr, as well as poster design, wnting and 
illuminating, miniature painting and pastel paint 
ing , Cabinet W ork and Furniture, comprising both 
the structural and decorative aspects of the craft, 
Decorative Needlework, which includes dress 
designing and making. Stained Glass Work, 
Mosaic and Decorative Paintmg In close relation 
to ail these groups there is a department for 
drawmg, design and modelling, with facilities for 
working from the livmg model 

One feature of the Central School is worth 
particular notice the examination “fiend" does 
not intrude here as it does in the majority of schools, 
and tbemstuation is one of the small number that 
do not take part m the National Competition 
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SILVER SrORTS cur WROLCHT B\ S E. FREE 
MAMLE AND I! A WELCH CHASED 8\ « W 
UAETIN 

( Central School of Arts and Crafts} 

of Schools of Art But if the students bare no 
prescribed examination to face, their work isne^er 
theless closely but sympathetically scrutinised and 
a watchful ey e is at all times kept on their progress 
As most of them are engaged in one or other of 
the handicrafts taught in the school, the bulk of 
the worli is earned on in the evening, but m n»ny 
of the subjects mstruction is giien in the day as 
well, and there are also two Day Technical schools 
for boys, who have finished their elementary educa 
tion, to prepare them for apprenticeship m book 
production, or sihersmiths and jewellers work 


AH ih* workshops arc Utishly equipped with the 
necessit) npphinres Once \ year an ctliibi 
tion of selected work done by students in the 
vinous departments is held, and it is from the last 
of these, held at the beginning of the current term, 
thu the I'^ompanjing illustrations hue b*en 
taken by courtesy of the I’nncipal, Mr F ^ 
Burridge, unJer whose supemsion the school has 
been steadily progressing In normal times the 
number of students is somewhere about two thou 
sand, but the war has been responsible for a con 
sidenblc shrinkage in the rinks of the male 
students, of whom a Iirge number ha\e responded 
to their country’s call, as has e also \ irious members 
of the stair of instructors R X 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Furmturf in from i66<>-I“6o 

rR\NCi> Lesvcon (London B T BsUford) 
£2 net— Be renewed last month 'Ir I^nygons 
large and important work “ Ujcoralion in England,’ 
to which this book on the Fumiture of the same 
period IS a companion solume. The century of 
which the author treats has been selected as being 
that m which the Renaissance spint found its 
highest expression in this country and as in 
the work on I> coraiion, Mr Leny'gon deals first 
with the histoncal aspect of the subject, tracing the 
\anous foreign influences which played iheir part 
in in>pinng or modifying the drawings of con 
temporary designers Four hundred and fifty seven 
admirable illustrations four m colour and the 
remainder reproduced m half tone from photographs 
of fine examples m different collections, form a 
oomprehensive and valuable pictorial survey of the 
fumiture of the penod, and these are arranged 
m chapters under headings Chairs, Stools, Settees 
with their upholstery , Beds \\ indow Cornices, 
and Curtains Tables Bookcases, Cupboards and 
M nting tables Pedestals and Brackets, Stands 
for Cabinets Mirrors Clock<ases Veneer and 
Marquetry, Gesso Silver and Silver mounted 
furniture and Lacquer 

Tapestry IFeavtn^ tn Cn^tand from t?ie Earliest 
Times to tht end of the A Vllllk Centura By 
\\ G Thomson ( London B T Batsford) 

£t los net — In this third volume in Messrs 
Batsford s Library of Decorative Art, the author 
gives u^what one is surpnscd to find did not 
already exist, namely a book dealing exclusively 
with the history of Tapestry in England The 
literature regarding the productions of Continental 
fafissters is considerable, but the high quality of 
»'3 
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the work of craftsmen in this counlr),nnd, in 
parlicuUr, Uio C’cctUencc of the tapestries «oscn 
on the ^forthke looms, calJctl fora lolumc to itseJ^ 
and ^Ir 1 homson desen es our thanks for supp1)mg 
this s\ant m a aolume in uliich he giscs us the 
fruits of much stud) and rcscarcli Although in 
this book he Iws drawn upon his Iftstory of 
Tapestry, published in 1906, and upon a senes of 
articles he contributed to the "Art Journal," the 
volume contains also much fresh material Starting 
with a brief outline ofthchistor) of weaving abroad, 
the author next deals chronologically with the 
tapestries produced in Fngland during the diffeTcnl 
centuries, giving a number of im enlorics and some 
account of the \arious manufactories , and his 
interesting text, bearing evidence of much careful 
research, is illustrated by fift) nine reproductions 
of famous pieces, four of the plates being in 
colour 

Btrnini, and other Studm >» the Jfitlory 0/ Art 
By Richard Nortov (tendon Sfacmilhn) stt 
net — Mr Norton has brought three essays together 
m this book, avith some seventy illustrations, on 
Bemini, Aspects of the Art of Sculpture, and 
Giorgione The first essay is divided into three 
sections, respectively contamme an estimate of 
Bemini, a reference to a collection of the sculptor's 
models and to his designs fur the Piarza; of St 
Peters The second part of the book is again 
divided into chapters on the art of portraiture m 
sculpture , Pheidias and Michael Angelo , and on 
a head of Athena found at Cyrene The conclud 
ing essay embraces two chapters on Giorgione one 
on the paintings attributed to him, and the other 
on " the true Giorgione ’ The author reminds us 
that he disagrees m many points with Morelli and 
Berenson His method of approaching the subject 
of Giorgione s art however, is not theirs He feels 
that Morelli and his followers are in a large 
measure satisfied by an analysis of evtemal forms 
and believes it can be shown that much which the 
earliest writers said of Giorgione, and which has 
since been disregarded is true He examines 
Vasari's and Redolft s lists of Giorgiones and the 
list of pictures attributed to Giorgion^ which the 
Anonimo liforelli saw in Venice and neighbouring 
towns at a time contemporary with the painter s 
life, as the chief early sources of knowledge of the 
subject. After an exhaustive criticism of the 
several pictures now m dispute, he himself leaves 
us with a list of eighteen, and four copies which 
must sene as a standard for further study of the 
master An atiractive feature of the first part 0/ 
the book is the senes of reproductions ofBemims 
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pen-drawmgs in tlie section devoted to Ins nrchi 
Iccturnl work 

Gfrman Culh/re /ft Contn/ ulion cf the Ger- 
mans to dCnciled^e, Lileralure, Art, and Life 
I dited by Prof \\ P Patersos {I.ondon 
T C and I C Jack) ss Od net — I he writers 
ofthcnine papers which here present m a birds 
C)e view the whole field of German culture are all 
men of startding m the Universities of PngJand 
and Scotland, and speak with aulborit) on the 
subjects with which they deal So far from 
showing any disposition to belittle the achiete 
mcnis of German thinkers, savants poet!, artists, 
and other rcprescntalivcs of intellectual acilvil), 
there IS discemibfe in all the pipers an anxiet) to 
give them full credit for their share in the world s 
advancement 

The Artisfs Sheteh Book Senes (London A 
and C Bhck ) u each net — Messrs A and C. 
Black are continuing this admirable senes of little 
books which condin wHhm their agreeable canns 
covers twcnt> four facsimile reproductions after 
pencil drawings by various artists, and form a 
delightful souvenir of the vnnous places indicated 
by their titles , and this for a price comparable to 
that of the comcntional album of photographic 
views UndertbegcnenJedjtorshjpof Mr Martin 
Hardie, ARE, sixteen of these little books have 
appeared, and the last five lint linvc reached us 
arc "Harrow ’ by Maher M Keese), A R.E , who 
alsocontnbuted "Cambridge and “Canterbury" 
tothesenes, "Newcastle upon Tjne, b> R J S 
Bertram Rome and \\indsor and Eton, by 
Fred Richards, who was responsible for previous 
volumes on Florence and ‘ Oxford' , and 
"Hastings by H G Hampton 
A/AstOryofA\iinfingtn/iaiy By J A Crowe 
andG B Cavalcaselle. Vols V and VI edited 
by Tancred Borenius (London John Murray ) 
zis net each — The first four volumes of the new 
edition of this history were edited by Mr Langton 
Douglas, while the task of bringing the two final 
volumes into line with recent researches has been 
entrusted to the able hands of Dr Borenius who 
not long since succeeded Mr Roger Fry as Lecturer 
m the History of Art at University College 
Throughout the whole of the new edition the 
onginal text and notes of the authors have been 
retained intact, such rescension as has been found 
necessary being embodied in additional footnotes, 
and It isastnking testimony to the consaentiousness 
and care exercised by the authors in the writing 
of tbe history that the amount of revision and cor 
tection called for has proved comparatively small 
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In the Third Annual Volume of the M'alfole 
Soaet^ the principal paper is one by Mr Lionel 
Cust on Marcus Gheeraerts, r\ho flourished as a 
“picture drarser” in England under Queen 
Elizabeth and executed numerous portraits of that 
monarch and other celebrities of the time, in all 
of ^ hich the details of the costumes are represented 
with extraordinary punctiliousness Gheeraerts, 
whose name also appears in contemporary records 
as Gerard, Garret, and Garratt, was brought to 
England when sescn years old by his father, a 
leaduig painter of Bruges, who tool, refuge m 
England to escape the Spanish pxirsecution and a 
few years later returned to Antwerp, while the son 
remained in London, where he died at the age 
of seventy four “Some Leaves from Turner’s 
‘South Hales’ Sketch Book,” by Mr A. J 
Finberg, the Hon Secretary of the Society and 
editor of the annual volume, is another contnbu 
tion of interest, and the excellent full page repro- 
ductions of ten of the sketches form a welcome 
supplement to those from the Isle of Wight 
Sketch Book vxhich were given m the Society’s 
first volume The contents of the thud volume 
also include illustrated papers by Mr J A 
Herbert on an early thirteenth century English 
illuminated Psalter , Mr G C Druceon “Animals 
in English W ood Camngs,' and Mr E W’ 
Tristram on “ APainted Room of the Seventeenth 
Century — the room being one belonging to an 
old house, now demolished, in the City of London 
and containing thirty three painted panels The 
distribution of these annual volumes the prepara 
tion of which mvolves a great deal of trouble and 
expanse, is limited to subscribers, the annual 
subscnption being one guinea. 

We have received from Pans a copy of the eighth 
edition of Le Itvre tTOr des Punires Exposants, a 
quarto volume of more than 500 pages containing 
record of the work of a large number of painters 
who exhibit at the Pans Salons The notices are 
Pouped under several heads, such as Membres de 
l lnstuui, Prix de Rome, Bourses de Voyage 
Hors Concours' of the Soaete des Artistes 
Tran^ais, and Socidtaires of the Soaete Nationale, 
^d m addition there is a group comprising artists, 
rench and foreign who exhibit m Pans but do not 
belong to these categories Information concerning 
vanous French an societies and a few sculptors, 
engravers, &.c, is given at the end This useful 
work of reference is illustrated by numerous re- 
pr^uctions of piainlings, drawings, &c, and is 
pu lished at 315 Rue de Vaugirard pnee i\fra 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERVING 
WITH THE FORCES ' 

SLCOND LIST 

AeVermann, Gerald Rifleman 8ih Bait Isleof Wight RiCes 
Mien Wm Despatch Kider 

Ml ngham \rthur. Rifleman 8th Balt Isle of \\ ighi R fles 
Armiiage Edward L. Trooper Royal Horse Guardi 
Anntage Harold M A Rosat Mil larjr Academy 
BjgshiMe W \V Pie. I2th (Service) Ball \orki. i Lancs. 
Barber C W Pie. 23rd County of London RegT 
Oati.er E. Vernon Corel 

Brd D C i6tn Balt. London Regt. (Queens Weslminsters} 

Uoyd.Cilben Pie. Royal Army Medical Coirs 

Durioa John Sergt I4ih BaiL Royal Irish R lies 

Carr AlwynC L., aSih Ban London Regt { \nists R.0es) 

Cha nbers J Aaand Royal Engineers 

Cctscadden Frank Lieut Royvl Insh Rifles 

Cnsp F & I' .nndLieui tsturenader Guards (kflled inaction) 

Dadd Gabnel Royal Naval D vis on 

Dentnr William Pte R.A MC 

Dexter f Evatt Lee Coipl 13th Batt Sherweed Foresters 
Dunstcf Archibald Pie 5th Ban Royal Sus ex RegL 
Ferns Andren and Liet-t 4ih Batt Roval In-h Rifles 
Flemng W Royal tnginetr* 

Foresiier Manus Royal Fusil ers Sportsmen $ BatL 
George Enc B aSih Batt London RegL { \rtists K fles) 

Gore WCRAMC 

Goulden R. R. 2nd Lieut Royal Engineers (T F ) 

Handley Reed E Rifleman 8th Balt IsleofUight Rifles 
HanLey W' Lee aSth BatL Ixndon Regt (Artists Rifles) 
Hatton Bnan, Worcestershire \eom8Bry 
Haward Hubert R fleman 8ih BatL Isle of Wight Rifles 
Hayaard Alfred Vrtiits R fles 

Hevthcote Arthur Lieut Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

Hendry Ge» £ Rifle Brigade 

Henict FC Corpl Grenadier Guards 

Holder C V aod aitt London Reft (R Fusiliers) T F 

Holder I and Bail London Regt (K Fuiiliers) T F 

Hot dav G Ibert and LieuL Royal Field An llery 

Hoeeill H P aSib Batt London RegL (Arusts Rifles) 

Hunter H ICAM C 

lenliins Will Staff College . 

Johnston Herbert lie MihBalt Royal Irish Rifles 
Kle n Adrian Art sts Rifles 

Knght Cuchbert Honouraole An Uery Company 
Liddell r Hodg-on Army Service Corps , 

LintoU H Chvnea aSthBaii London Regt (Musts Rifles) 
Longsiaff R aStb B&tl London Regt < \msts Rifles) 

Lou H I aSth Ball London RegL ( ^ru is Rifles) 

Lowinsky T F Inns of Court Officers Tranng Corps 
Vfarcus Cec I Pie t4tb Bait Royal Irish Rifles 
Marroaxudaio A J Capl and Cadet Batt London Regt 
Meehan J 141b Batt Royal Irish R fles „ ^ ^ 

Mello Mnold Coipl I4lh BatL London Regt (LondonScoU sb) 
Voms Girey Rifleman 8lh Batt Isle of W ighi R fles 
Nash P a8th Batt London Regi (Art sts Rifle*) 

Netherwood Norman lolh BalU Royal Welsh Fusil ers 
Reid J R A M C „ , c 

Robertson Godfrey A K Pte. gth BatL Royal Scots 
Robe ison Slewarl Pie MihBaiLCnIy of Lend. (L. «etUish) 
RobnsoD D F Major 8(h Balt The Dufli (E Rent Regt) 
Sang ter Alfred and Lieul 4 lh Call The Buffs 
Savage W B. Pubi c Schools Brigade Royal Fusiliers 
Sbaw Herbert Pte. North Ir sh Horse 
Sbewnng Aeroon Rifleman 8lb Batt IseofW gbt Rifles 
Small C. P 23 BatL London RegL (Art sts Rifles) 

Smith V Guy Hon Artillery Co . ^ . 

iwnth Vivan PubI c Schools Brigade Royal Fus hers 
Sm th \V H and Lieut R F A 
baiTth Harold Pte 81 h Bait Royal Insh R flea 
Sclomon W E. Clad*lone,TbeWe! b Regunenl 
Stags Harold H VC. 

Stoddart Win. Pie Royal Marines 
«treaifie 1 d 1 S The Sherwood Foresiers 
Taylor Like Lieul Loyal N orth Lancash -es 
Thomas G Uo v of London O T C. 

Thompson Edmund L Pie Royal Insh Rifles 

Thompson Wilbam Pie. North Insh Hor.o 

Townwnd A G Pie nthCntv of Lend. {London ScoUib) 

tnderwood L. Trooper Royal lUrs Guards 

Ward Orlanilo and LfcuL H.F.A. 

Waring John K.. Pie RovM Insh R fles 
Webb G Ibert and LieoL Royal Insh Rifles 
Webb Karl VVMsnd LieoLKoval Carrbon Art Herr 
West Wa ter K J R fleman 8lh lUtL Isle of VV Igbt R fles 
Wiles F P. and LietiL AisC. 

Witims Alfred ijneeX^orpL R.A.\tC 
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The Xxty Figure 


T he lay riGiiRE. on'-Yhc 
VALUE or LUMINATION 

“Has It ever struck )ou tKit ttjcre is a 
tendency towards fussiness in modern decora 
tion?” asked the Art Critic. “It seems to me 
that llie designer nouatlajs is m some danger of 
forgetting the snliic of simplicity and is inclined to 
overdo his detail ” 

" I do not think there is quite so much of that 
sort of thing now ns there was a few years ngt^' 
returned the Decorator “When the Moms in 
fluence was at its height it called into existence a 
great crowd of imitators and the tendency of which 
you complain was very apparent, but surely it is 
less evident now ” 

"No doubt there has been some improvement 
latterl),’’ agreed the Critic, “but there is still a 
great deal of work being done which defeats its 
decorative purpose by its restlessness and re- 
dundancy I take It that reticence i» a virtue in 
all design and that an excess of ornament or an 
exaggeration of pattern must be more or less 
objectionable ’ 

“ Are you craving for the cold formality of the 
classic style ? laughed the Man with the Red Tie 
“ I am afraid you will not get modern people to go 
back to that It does not provide the sort of 
atmosphere that is at all likely to suit the twentieth 
century' 

"Quite so. It does not,’ said the Cntic, “and 
for that reason I do not advocate a classic revival 
But 1 think we might find a style which would be 
as well related to our conditions of life as that of 
the Greeks was to their national and domestic 
existence ” 

“ IVclI we live m fidgety and hurrying limes ” 
returned the Man with the Red Tie “so is it not 
reasonable enough that our decorations should 
show their agreement with the prevailing spint 
of the moment by being themselves fidgety and 
restless ? ’ 

“ No, that IS a fallacy ' ' cried the Decorator 
“Art comes into our lives as a reviving and re 
cuperating agent, to calm nerves that have been 
set on edge by the rush and turmoil of our daily 
occupations If it irntates us and keeps us in a 
stale of excitement it is not fulfilling its purpose 
It IS doing harm, not good.” 

“ That IS right It is itself giving way to the 
bad influences by which we are surrounded, 
declared the Critic “It is in danger of degeneia 
lion and of losing its spirit ” 

“How are you going to alter it? asked the 
2Z6 


Mon with Ihc Red Tic “I iupjiose that the art 
«c get IS the art we want It ts the result of 
existing conditions and is produced m respoiisc to 
the iKjjiuIar demand ” 

“Not necessarily,’ broke in the Decorator 
“Tlie designers themselves may be and, as I think, 
often arc nlTcctcd by the world in which- they live 
They fill under influences that are not artistic, 
and these influences cause them to forget the duty 
they owe to their art They work not as artists 
but as members of a demoralised and sinsatioq 
seeking public " * 

“Wiat shall I do to be «aved? ’ quoted the 
Man with the Red Tie "How are they to gu^rd 
themsches from these eva! influences and in 
what way can they escape from the turmoil of the 
world?” 

“By imposing upon themselves self restraint,’ 
answered the Decorator “By ge’ting their own 
nerves under proper control and by appreciating 
that though they must be in the world they need 
not be of it’ 

“Ves, and by applying the same pnnciples to 
their art that they do to their lives,” assented the 
Critic “As they eliminate the rush and restlessness 
from thcif habits of existence so they must take 
out of their work ns want of repose The quiet 
moments they set aside for reflection must be 
paralleled by omissions in their designs. There 
must be blank spaces m iheirwork as there shoula 
be m their lives " 

“ Interpreting) ourparable, you mean, I presume, 
that there is no more necessity or justification 
for excess of detail in a design than there is in 
the daily habits of the designer, commented the 
Decorator 

“Precisely The restless man will always give 
you restless art,’ declared the Cntic “lam plead 
ing for the decorative value of the blank space and 
for Its importance m any well ordered scheme of 
design Look at that wonderful nation of decorators 
the Japanese, and see in their work how the blank 
space counts How admirably they realise the 
value of elimination I How cleverly they avoid the 
danger of over ornamentation ! IV e need not copy 
the details of their art, but we would do well to 
study Its pnnciples ’ 

“ By all means,’ agreed the Man with the Red 
Tie “I am no advocate for excess I quite admit 
that you can have too much even of a good thing 
and that it is never too late to mend In fact I 
could, if you would have the patience to listen, 
quote quite a lot of musty old proverbs to back up 
your arguments " The Lav Figure 
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The Edmund Davts CoUcciiou—1 1 


T HI: EDIIUND DAVIS COLLEC- 
TION. nv T MARTIN WOOD 

Citceni irliclf ) 

U itFN ft collector is ftnimaled b) scnsibihl> to 
beaut) m malting his collection it js impossible 
that he will not «oon discoaer the unreolii) of the 
distinctions genemll) drawn between ancient and 
modern ait, an unrcalit) expo'cd in the fact that 
the diMsion between the two is hardl) c\cr found 
m the same place b) two critics In our first 
article, WTiting of the Old Masters in Mr Davis's 
possession, we referred to his collection as ft whole 
as the result of self expression \\orks of art 
assembled on such a natural s)stem will not only 
rexeal the collector’s mind but define the character 
of his inQuence in his time Wc referred to the 
artists dependence on the patron, but of ns much 
reality and importance is 
the patrons dependence 
on the artist, for the ex 
pression of himself 
An artist by the indi 
Mdual quality of his genius 
IS often destined to loneli 
ness, but in the end he 
has experience to contrast 
with common ones which, 
if he can but communicate 
them, will increase the 
range of subyectne experi 
ence possible to those who 
study him, and thus he will 
add to their world This 
is creation But the type 
of artist to whom so much 
•sowed will be the last who 
can choose his public , his 
public must find him 
ff there are two artists 
at this moment who hate 
not made concessions to 
win a public which is not 
their natural one they are 
Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon We take 
pleasure then in finding 
their pictures confronting 
us immediately we cross 
the threshold of the house 
containing the collection 
we are describing 

As a centre panel of the 
hall of the house hangs 
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Shannon's Zes Marmttons — a jninling of two slim 
children weiring silk knee breeches and frilled 
shirts one of them wearing a white hat similar to 
that used by cooks It is on record that this 
picture charmed Whistler It certainl) reflects 
his influence, rescaling the exceptional sensitise 
ness to quality in paint which imparled grace to 
eaeryihing of his owm The painting is executed 
with freedom, and it captures a beauty peculiar to 
the liquid method in which the paint is applied 
The highest finish characterises it, this however, 
has not been secured as an after process, it is the 
logical result of the manipulation throughout 
The picture is romantic The characteristic of 
romantic art is that m spirit it cannot be referred 
to any particular time The costume does not in 
any but a superficial sense date the subject, and 
the date of execution is the thing we think of last 
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It IS Seldom enough that a modem picture secures 
this transcendental result, but m that direction lies 
the secret of the enchantment of costume as de 
picted in ancient art 

From the point of Mew of stnct cnticism of 
painting it may seem, at first, somewhat absurd to 
suggest that just a little additional glamour, \aluable 
to the picture itself, may he with the difference 
between the use of the fanciful title Les Marmtom 
and Its plebeian translation The more fanciful 
sounding French is in agreement with the qualities 
of the picture, for there is relationship between the 
imagerj that words e\oke and forms made tangible 
in painting Indeed a poem and a picture may be 
related m a sense in which two paintingsare no^ 
and to oyerJooJw relationships of this abstract kind 
between the arts is to lose the key to everything 
temperamental , in criticism it is to knock at closed 
doors, and come away onlj with a report on the 
■varnish 

The title of a picture counts for something , it 
may induce the ver> mood 
in w htch the picture should 
be approached In the 
case of this picture wc 
feel we should be able to 
identify the children with 
some romance, but find it 
impossible to remember a 
story in connection with 
them Thej hate the 
character of visitants, but 
they do not come from 
another world 

In addition to the above 
w ork of Shannon s there are 
the Mother and Child the 
If ood j mph (a small > er 
Sion of a subject he has 
rcpealtd), the companion 
portraits of Ricketts anti 
himself called rtrujcclncly 
The Man m the IStaek 
Ctxit and The \[in tn the 
Jtlvk Shirt a printing 
TfhuHut tn the House of 
JMi t and a small study m 
colour for Hs ffarmitont^ 
m which the fgurrs are 
altcied tn I his Lut 

IS >ffy j caiant nmi I >.1 1 
in rsmilJ >n. ai d ex JU) 
s tel) firsh tn ci 1 »ur an 1 
Its njxrtiiancily gisrs it a 


qualitjrall its own But we maj say of the finished 
version that it is almost impossible to think of 
another modem cam as in which a quality of paint 
that Whistler identified with work direct from 
nature is employed imaginative!) with only an 
indirect reference to actualit) 

The collection contains one of Charles Ricketts s 
most important pictures, The Death of Cleopatra 
In a lofty hall Cleopatra falls, pressing the asp to 
her breast, while two women hasten to support 
her The scene is removed from actualit) — but 
not to “the stage”, it is represented m a place 
of shadows, where the Queen’s uncovered flesh 
already seems to glow with supernatural light 
In the art of both Ricketts and Shannon w e find 
truth to nature reverenced chiefiy because of the 
minds dependence on nature for its imagery But 
their paintings show pictorial logic The evpenence 
thej reveal is more than visual, many impressions 
meet in them almost mystically received 
Besides the room decorated by the late Cliarics 
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Conder the house contains several works on 
silk and an oil picture of the Esplanade at 
Brighton from his hand Before his decorations 
we are alwajs present at the actual scene of his 
thoughts, no paraphernalia of the studio is brought 
between us and thisimmediate record of his mental 
vision and in such art we pass into the world of 
another and experience life as it p esented itself to 
him This capacity to command the mood of the 
spectator IS probably the quality that more than any 
other pertains to endur ng art 

In a house made dreamy hy the work of the 
imagmative artists whose paintings we have just 
described it is not unpleasant to encounter by way 
of contrast the sharp definition of Philip Connard s 
picture The Yelltri Dress Artists of bis kind, 
who unmask beauty in actuality, receive their 
impressions not unemotionally and we must be on 
our guard against defining their art as objective 
Painting in which feeling is apparent is subjective , 
m fact we may say that painting begins to be art 
when It begins to be subjective 
It IS an altogether d flerent type of picture that 
shows Itself in the painting by James Prjdc called 
TTuDoelor Like Hogarth 
Pryde can never quite sup 
press the note of satire in 
his work His themes of 
sombre title and grandiose 
effect are comedies He 
does everything to dwarf 
human figures and reveal 
their helplessness m 
trast wiih the monumental 
and enduring architecture 
and the substantial furniture 
wbicb are the worl. ol their 
hands It is in the shadow 
of these edifices that 
destiny seems to wait for 
them while it deceives them 
with a smile. 

As weremember the can 
vases alter Sickerts 
I entce hangs near to the 
Ifjde Isature is alwajs 
seen by Sickert through the 
leraperamcnual veil ith 
out the intention of dei>an. 
ing from the scene befote 
I im Ills representations 
convey little list is of 
merely local im[>ortaticc ' 
the most commonplace 


thing assumes some significance from his inter 
pretation 

A picture to be remembered ts The Ctrl m 
iVhile by J E Blanche In a white pinafore, she 
leans back in her chair, lost in revene, her figure 
reflected m a near mirror The swift and sensitive 
descnption of exterior detail is not weakened by 
the almost literary mood that prevails The collec 
tion also contains a portrait from M Blanche’s 
hand 

We must not forget to record the landscape 
Dieppe, by the Canadian painter James Mornce, of 
infinitely tender colour, a nature lover’s rendering 
of coast atmosphere — and some garden scenes by 
Miss Emma Ciardi, pamted with an air of gaiety 
that ts delightful 

We remember the music room for, among other 
things, some old chatrs with silk covers painted by 
the collectors wife Tho»e who have seen Mrs 
Davnss fans have found in them an instmct for the 
requirement of the fan only little less certain than 
was that of Conder The charm of th- touch of 
Maty Davis with a water colour brush rests with its 
feraimne delicacy she is to Conder what Berthe 
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Morisot was to Manet, not an imitator but one 
unconsciously transforming the style of a chosen 
master to the character of her sex AAe believe 
that a woman s art cannot take high place when it 
can be confounded with a man’s 

In a passage leading from the hall to the Conder 
room a set of coloured drawings by Mr Edmund 
Dulac IS framed behind Japanese lacquer panels, 
which open and reveal a fantastic story in the 
style of the Japanese, and m the hall itself there is 
a painting by Constance Halford which well re 
presents her exceptional colour There, to<^ 
hangs a rather early painting by Orpen, depicUi^ 
a girl reclining in a cushioned chair neara window, 
her arms above her head, outside the window 
twilight creates a deep blue, in contrast to the 


glow of the lamp-lit room The e/Tect is peculiarly 
happy even for Mr Orpen, whose skill is unsur 
passed in problems of the kind 

The collection contains a small interior piece 
called The Lad^ i» Afusltn, by F H Potter 
This painter died m 18S7, and at his death bis 
art had not obtained the reputation it deserved. 
It sometimes approaches the work of Stevens, the 
Belguui, in its delicacy There are tw o pam tings by 
G F Ualts, the Creation 0/ Eve axidDenunctaMn 
These are reproduced m colour with this article 
Our colour reproductions also include La 
by Boudin Boudin lived at the moment -when 
Impressionism was at its height, and when a re- 
sponsiveness to the mood of nature was cultivated 
as never before or since Nothing was then done 
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for mere effect and yet e\eiy effect that nature 
would suggest was studied Impressionism is art of 
the most animated kind its soul is mosement, in 
impressionism the effect is always passing And 
that IS why what it recorded seemed worth record 
mg , what It arrested might never occur again, or 
the artist mind might not be there, sensitise as an 
ffiolian string to receive the beauty that was passing 

Boudin was bom at Honfleur m 1874 His 
father was a pilot and he began life as a cabin boy 
Few painters have shown a finer sense of atmosphere 
When we ask ourselves by what means other than 
that of impressionism he could have realised on 
canvas that of which he had the secret we are at a 
loss what to reply Every school of painting pre 
serves some form of truth which that school only 
preserves 

The Queen Henrietta Maria by A an Dyck the 
reproduction of which was held over from the first 
article on the collection came from the collection 
of Lord Lansdowne It is considered by «everal 
authorities as the best version of an often repeated 
portrait The Queen s figure in this pose also 
*44 


appears »nh that of Charles in the group of 
Charles I rtcatms « treath from Ifennetta 

Afarta 

With the illustrations to the present article are 
also included three works by Rodin which belong to 
the collection — LEternel Pnntemps or L Amout 
ft Psythe Les Voix L Illusion Bnsie butwe 
propose to deal textually with the sculpture and 
the drawings of the collection in a separate article 

The encouragement that Mr Davis his given to 
artists must not be estimated only by the pictures 
m his house. All that is most representative of 
the vitality of painting in England at this moment 
will be represented m France, in the Musee du 
Luxembourg by a gift from this collector This 
present to the French Government to which Mr 
Dam constantly adds and which now amounts to no 
fewer than thirty pictures will be hung m a special 
room at the Luxembourg It was intended to open 
a temporary exhibition there hst December pend 
ing the preparation of the room but owing to the 
unfortunate conditions that now prevail on the 
Continent ti ts [irojecc has been postponed 
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AN rNGI.lSII Ain LSI S IMPRrS. 
A SIGNS O!' NLW VORK HV 
l\- WIIIJAM MONK, Kll. 

Gk» \T cilice lu%e nlR^)s opjKilcxl to mr, nml 
ul^n I WAS o^'crcrl a cninmMMon li) a will known 
|'\,hlnlicr to ctcli some | Utrs of New ^ ojk, it 
me much p)ca^UTc to contemplate a ikw rxpttirnce 
Uchcxinp tlwit nrihitects |xiirtcrs, siulpton ami 
c'chers oUpht tu express ihctr own timts if ihnr 
work tx to be I'f xilue, I looknl fotwanl to ni) 
'iMl to a great modem Amcnrin cu) ami boixU 
to find a com|viratuc!v unwnrked mine of new 
sub;ects 

11»c first gJimjne from the Iwwrs of the hner was 
enough to comincc me that I lud not licen 
nusiaken in mj cxi>ectalions. Tlic wimderful mass 
and outline, funt and dim m the morning light- 
opal grey on the nm of the sea— is a si^ht that u 
not easil) forgsitlcn, and makes one understand at 
<mcc the proud New ^ orkers' title “The fJrustcst 


Cit) on I stih" If height means greatness, it ]$ 
tlicidrdh iht grrucst Jim cnowntus hmldmgs, 
suiting skj wards, laic a fisamtion b) daj and 
night, and Itssc a rpiitc unfurgettshlc impression 
The Amcfifsn arclntcct Ins grent f»p|)ortiinities 
and makes wise itst of them lo begin with, lie 
works on a srslc tint is most iniprcssisc, esen in 
a wsfehotiit \\hcn these dignified masses of 
a] {uriiitl} solid niasnnr) arc l(>pj>cd svuh a fine 
arcade, balcon) or liold cormet., sometimes gilt, 
there IS cfTcctn L linht,s)ui(Ieand colour Silhouetted 
or sLsndmg out clearl) against the luminous skies, 
there IS something which cannot be found m anj 
other ciljr building hor instance, the Metres- 
politan lower (wlntc marble), tlie Ikinkers’ Trust 
Ituilding the 1 ibcrt) Tower, and the largest and 
latest Uoolworth building, have a dignit) and 
dccoratiic saluc equal to an) of the old work , and 
ihc) also base a cliancter distinctively ihctr own 
n»e Singer Tower is not, ptfluaps, all that it might 
Iw m detail, but has a slender, graceful cfTcct, and 
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1$ of ihe gmlcst mIuc in com|>OMng tf c mighty 
of buiWmgv 

New\ork like a greitcr % enice nwsoulofthc 
sea, and this is another enormous artistic sdsantige 
The pale blues green* and dunging grt)S of tl e 
scs and the reflections of the build ngs broken 1) 
the cream) wakes of the numerous sinnge ferr) 
boats and other craft togctl cr with the wreaths of 
>-a{)our and smoke against the loftj architecture 
gi\c material for endless p tiures kinder cettam 
effects the detail of the modern buildings ts lost, 
or becomes delicate tracer) while the light of the 
sun reflected in the countless windows comc)S a 
gleam ng jewel like e/Tccl. From a little distance 
subjects may be found as exquisite and beautiful 
in colour and composit on as in the most poetic 
dreams of Turner m his latest and best penod 
Indeed the distant mcws of the cu> at once 
recalled Turner to me and this imj rcssion remained 
m my mind during the whole of my sta) It is 
surprising perhaps, that so modem a aty should 
suggest Turner in this w t) but n docs so 

The sanous craft on the Sound and the Hudson 


Riser arc to Ilritishcjes most noicinnd interesting 
rhe huge 1 nets arc [ushed and j>crsiudcd into 
iheir berths by a crowd of small tugs, and w hen at 
rest they arc not unlike a line of racen m their 
stalls The tugs are sturdy and base an unusually 
important air Unlike similar ciaft on our water 
wijs, tie) arc accustomed to take great scows or 
barges on citl erside and to enable thtir skippers 
to see oscf their cliarges these tugs hast h gh look 
out cabins coseted in wivh glass Usuall) there is 
a caned and g It American cigle on the lop The 
s des arc protected by p eccs of timber wh eh look 
rather like the oars of an ancient galley 1 he well 
known American )acht3 and schooners, bend ng 
oier gracefully and sailing almost in tl e C)e of the 
wind are of great lalue artisticall) A\ith the 
I ibert) Statue now coicred with a most del cate 
green patina or the butid ngs of I Ihs Island as 
background man) fne subjects arc to liand 

M) su) m New \ork was made most enj 0 )able 
b) the kindness of the late Thomas Janiier the 
clei crest writer and one of the best men and 
compan ons it has been my fortune to know e 
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had met'some jears’before when we both lived at from the central heating boilers fme a curious and 
Hampstead He was most surprised to find me interesting efiect, floating across the high buildings 
in New York and at once insisted that I should be and breaking the upright lines most usefullj “Up 
put up as a snsitor at his club, the Cenlurj, which town,” which corresponds to our Uest End, has an 
was for the rest of m) stajralmost mj home After almost Parisian feeling indeed, one is constantl> 
m> somewhat rough passage across the Atlantic reminded of Pans m Fifth Avenue Here the 
and m) dail) sketching in the none too quiet art dealers haie their palatial gallenes, showing 
streets of New York, the delightful rooms of the their works with etery advantage of setting and 
Club were indeed “ rest after stormy seas ” 1 ver) lighting 

much appreciated the club and the kindness of The iHusCrations to this article are representative, 
the members In the evenings Mr Janvier was though they suffer somewhat from reduction. I 
frequentlj m) companion He was greatly interested should have liked to give more of the distant views 
and amused by some of my adventures and con but as they depend a great deal on colour the) 
versations while sketching The friendly interest are di/Ecultto reproduce Mj plate of Brooktyn 
taken in my work by dignified bankers and still Bridge from below is not included The copper 
more dignified police was most gratifying I was sold to a German publisher just before this 
mentioned this to Janvaer as one of the charming unfortunate war and is therefore not available , 
points of the American character He laughed but a small sketch of the structure from another 
and turned a neat compliment, to which I replied, point is included here The bridge is, perhaps, 
that I might sketch for a very long time outside one of the finest subjects m New York, quite epic 
an} English bank before being invited inside to m scale and grandeur The great foreshortened 
show the drawing cables would have appealed to Firanesu Other 

The street effects in New York are most stnkmg subjects, such as the building of the Great Central 
meveryway No soft coal is burned there and the Stauon, the Uoolworth and Muniapal Buildings, 
buildings remain bright and clean Down town also remind one of the older men and suggest 
the effects are a little more sombre, as the buildmgs compositions in the Grand Manner One sees a 
are higher In cold weather the wreaths of steam huge Conntbian capital hanging in mid air, with 
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three or four workmen standing on it m the easj AIj impressions of New \ork concern the arcln 
unconcerned classic poses which are perfect!) tccturc and setting the figure interest being 
natural to them and it makes one wish that a subordinated , but the human side would form 
public could be found who would encourage artists matcnal for mm) illustrated articles The types, 
to record these subjects white and coloured seen about the qua) s along the 

The n gin effects from the Sound and the mer Hudson Rner and in the streets loading to them 
are very beautiful and unique. Nowhere else in ire splendidl) picturesque Ellis Ishnd teems 

the world can such a sight be seen as the lighted with fine subjects and for the man who likes modem 

express lifts nsing to the tops of the dark sk) socieQ t)pes there are Fifth Avenue md Central 

scrapers like i succession of rockets The illumin Park ilmost ultra modem 

ated advertisements in Broadwiyare most startling Being so much occupied with the Cit) itself I 

and whatever one may think of such means of had not the time to sec much of the surround ng 
publ city it must be admitted that they are un countr) Mr Kenneth Frazier, a portrait pa nter 

commonl) well done in New \orfc A great and old Bushey student, invited me for a week-end 

clnnot race is seen in full colour with horses to Iiis house at est Point and on the way thither 
galloping and cloaks fluttenng Above this, at I liad glimpses of the Palisades and small towns 
intervals advertisements flash out announang West Point itself is hill) wilh fine timberand rocky 
somebody s revolvers or chewing gum Then streams, most promising for landscape work The 
there is the face of a girl in outline, high up Mil tary College ts a fine group of modem Gothic 

m the air, with a winking eye Pierrots throw buildings which fall most happily into harmon) mth 

coloured balls across to each other and there are the rocky Palisades The country houses m the 

countless other deigns And the searchlights district have the old Colonial feeling and a great 

suddenly make vast towers appear out of the air of comfort and distinction I was driven m 
darkness The problems of colour and the bold a "Buckboard and made acquaintance w* 
effects of light and shade given by modem elecinc American country scenes which hav e interested roe 
lighting offer endless possibilities and the illumin in American magazines for years and I was most 
ated advertisements however nerve shattenng, fortunate to see something of them under such 
often come effectively into the scheme pleasant conditions 
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Burlington House opened its doors to the 
refugee artists and the Belgian Section formed an 
important part of the "War Relief Exhibition held 
there earl} this }ear It was a very hard task, 
under present circumstances to collect an entemble 
worthy of the contcmporar) art movement in 
Belgium Fortumtel} some excellent examples 
chiefly sculpture happened to be in Great Bntain 
before war broke out having been htelyonviewat 
the Rojal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts the 
Aberdeen Art Gallery and elsewhere and in addition 
the Belgian Art Section of the Exposition Inter 
naCiunafe CiViarrnj uf Ejoas wir^ arun'riAf 77ie 
Belgian artists in England contributed of course 
their best works at hand and thus the committee 
assisted by the indefatigable 
M Paul Lambotte Direc 
teur des Beaux Arts suc- 
ceeded m bringing together 
an interesting collection of 
modem Belgian art 
The sculpture occupying 
the whole of the Central 
Hall and also d spla>ed in 
the other gallenes, formed 
undoubtedl) the most at 
tractive part of the exhi 
bition and reflected in 
fact one ofthe most striking 
features of contemporary 
Belgian art In modem 
times pa nting is generally 
regarded as ibe art (lar 
excellence Painters are far 
more numerous than sculp- 
tors and their w orks occupy 
the largest and best spaces 
in the exh bitions as well 
as m the public interest 
whilst many of the sculp- 
ture halls are usually 
av oided as places of dread 
ful ted ousness— often with 
good reason 

In Belgium the relation 
IS not quite so Certa nly 

* The lint and second in ctes 
ippearcd in out is oes of De 
eembef 1914 Fehnutr 1915 
tespect T«tr 


the rJemish painters are upholding worthily the 
traditions of their gtonous ancestors but besides 
them there has arisen a school of sculptors who 
desent full attention and have largely contributed 
to the reputation of the national art U e may sa) 
indeed that Flemish onginality has perhaps ex 
pressed itself with more strength in sculpture than 
in Contemporary painting Many of the statues and 
reliefs adorning public places, cemeteries govern 
ment bmtdingsand evcnprivate houses in Belgium 
are by no means soulless conventional ornaments 
manufactured for official use according to academic 
prescriptions but real works of art admirably supple- 
menting the collections in the gallenes Belgium 
certain!} ranks next to France in the great evolution 
of modem sculpture 

Tiftis movement onginated almost fiaffa century 
ago when some young sculptors resolutelyrevolted 
against a ! feless tradition which still imposed upon 
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them as paragons of beauty the sculptures of the 
late Roman period They \>entto Florence became 
enraptured with the bronze casters of the qwattro 
cento and what is better came to a closer study of 
nature They thoroughly regenerated the decayed 
art in their country and soon produced worls jn 
which their strong native qualities were happily 
refined and completed by Florentine delicacy and 
elegance 

Some of these now deceased masters were repre 
sented in Burlington House Paul de N igne 
Cliarles van der Slappen Julien Dillens the last 
named being somewhat younger than the others 
One cannot imagine a more idealised and refined 
work than the In rwrtahU by de \ igne ofwhich a 
fragmentary bronze cas was exhibited The com 
plete statue, intended as a funeral monument for 
the painter L. de \\ inne is m marble and belongs 
to the Brussels Museum The full length figure 
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with one hand raised to licnten, is leaning on a 
column and admirably expresses deep sorrow 
mitigated bj resignation and confidence in eternal 
life The artists name was to be found on three 
other works m the exhibition a figure of Marmx 
of St Aldet:on le — a prominent personage in Belgian 
history — a bronze Viclotre and a J ortrait 
Cliarles >an derStappen is perhaps more nenous 
and more of a realist than the extremely refined 
de Vigne, yet he did not escape Italian influence, 
ns proted by his vigorous and slender statue of 
the youth D\ tJ, certainly one of the bestpersoni 
fications of the biblical hero A small group 
St Martin and tie Bessar, and a Borlrail hust by 
the same master were also exhibited 
The very distinctive art of Julien Dilicns was 
not sufficiently characterised by the plaster models 
of statuettes (Lansquenets) The bronze casts 
surmounting the gable of the Maison du Roi in 
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discovered in his sculpture, but, m 
fact, his art ranges far bejond every 
doctrine and ap[)eals to eterrul 
human fvclings Le Grtsou (Fire- 
damp), here exhibited, must luve 
touched manj n heart, especially 
now when thousands of sturdy sons 
or husbands he stretched on the 
field, and thousands of women are 
hcsrtbrolcn m spccchhss gnef It 
IS, indeed, a great worV, and one 
that will be eloquent for all time, 
liLe the noblest conceived by 
any master of the Renaissance 
In Uu. vagorous phalanx of living 
sculptors we note Comte Jacques 
de Lalaini; the author of the beau 
tiful memonal erected in Brussels 
in honour of the English soldiers 
who fell m the battle of ^Vaterloo 


Ho was represented here bj three 

Brussels are decoratively elective at this height, busts G/nie, Snif'entr tff JTtirentr, and & 
but seen at a short distance they appear somewhat Thomas \ in^otte an onnvaWed portraitist, wonder 
superficial and the same remark may be applied fully combines psychological expression with 
to his Heraut Glide and L Art Flamand thorough study of form and movement, he ex 

A complete antithesis to these artists would hAxttd tha mid host oi J*n/essor CAandehn and 
hare been found in their contemporary Jef a mighty torso of a Tnton, a study for a fountam 
Lambeaux, rather a materialist, untouched by any m the Chateau d Ardenne e mention further 
spintual aspirauon but m bis overwhelm 
ing power of realisation one of the 
strongest figures m Belgian art XJn 
fonunately, he was not represented m 

the exhibition at Burlington House. ^ 

Constmtin Meunier bolds a place ot 
his own m Belgian — and in European — 
art Although belonging to the 'ianie 
generation, he cannot be mentioned 
amongst the sculptors just refened to 
He was a painter for the greater part of 
his career, and only began to produce his 
world renowned sculptures at an advanced 

age He was ever an enthusiastic ad '' - 

mirer of Greek and Italian masters, and f vk 

miimately penetrated the secrets of their f ^ \ I r i, sV 

art bui no direct influence of any kmd I {. ' ( “ * 

can be traced in his work , he expressed ^ 1 

his own strong personaht), and before all fSw 

his infinite pity for suffering mankind ^ 

\s Millet did with the peasant on the d - 

field, Meunier revealed us the beauty 

and magnitude of the modem toQer 

performing his daily task deep down m 

dark coal pits or m cydopean ironworks. 

Soaahslic tendencies might have been •< u c<rk£ roers m ve«riest bt / vtss iaca* 
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SO stnkinglj- represented, the absence 
of some of the leading masters was 
sensibl} felt — Stobbaerts, Courtens, 
Fredcnc, and Laermans to quote only a 
few names being badly missed, while 
other noted painters, such as \ 
Baertsoen, \ \IelWj, Ch. ‘Mertens were 
onlj able to contribute some mmor 
works. Nevertheless the section con 
tamed some good p ctures fullj de 
serving the mterest of the Enghah public. 

Amongst the painters we noted before 
all Emile Claus, who showed an im 
portant canvas, Apple Galhenng, painted 
in rather a high Lej, bat full of sun 
shine and vibrating atmosphere. Mansi 
Jeffers Fete des Ballons, revealing the 
tnSuence of French neo-iropressiomsm 
micbt have gamed by bemg pamted 
on a more reduced scale Mexandre 
Maicelte contnbuted some of his 
masterly water-colours from Flanders 
\ pres, Altddellerk^ estende, ile., and 
Isidore Opsomer news of Lierre^ his 
native town, which so heavily suffered 
Jules author of the great national Monu from bombardment, Emil Moors a sketch for a 

roent m Sueoos A)Te$, who was represented b} wall-decerauon if nr, and a portrait of a little 

three busts The seuhtor Julun DtlUns, bis gul Mane LoJtse, of sump uous colounng and 
master. Monsieur Le^utme and the Flemish pnest elegant touch. ^Ils.s ^lice Ronner daughter of the 
and popular orator Hugo / ernest 
Paul i)uboi5 with a group Mother and 
Child A Passing Shadcro and Medifa 
tion Godefroid de ^ reese, one of the 
ver^ first Belgian medallists, here repre- 
sented b) a remarkable selection of 
medals and plaquettes. Egtde Rom 
fit .Sastuu*.' J' .Rvl 

t\ outers and Aug Futtemans complete 
this ensemble with man) excellent works 
which we cannot menuon in detail 
Several Belgian sculptors who are 
now resid ng in England and have been 
ahead) referred to in the preceding 
articles, were again m evadence at the 
Acadcra) before all % ictor Kousscau, 
who besides his Ctrl tn/A the H'ver 
1 1 toire and Z Offrande exhibited a 
case of cla) sketches modelled in hng 
land Frans l!u)gclcn, who showed the 
Taxanitr reproduced in our I-ebruar) 
ivsue Jorut Ihipon a ^nwrow George 
Minne several strongly sti-ded Fusts 
1 aul issaen, medals and Ixu-rel efs 
As a whole BeJj, an paint ng was no 
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liic llcnntie Conner, so Vno>in os a '[winwt 
of cats, lus for nnn> jcars nnlcd amongst 
(he first painters of still life, ond one might 
have expected that she would simpl> continue m 
the manner which brought her so nuicli well 
deserted success But all at once she decided 
to make a change, and prosed to hate the courage 
as well as the power to alter her sl)lc She 
exhibited only two small works, m the nature of 
studies Kos(s and U r/nteau de laqut sufiicient 
ho \ ever to show her new conception, tending 
to extreme simplification both of barmonj and 
technique, composed on a scale of two or three 
tints only the efiect is obtained b) a few broad 
bold touches rendering the ver) structure of things 
before the artist s sensible eye 

Several artists exhib ted works p-ttnled during 
their exile on British soil — Chirles Mertens 
some landscape-sketches and an English interior 
The Hall , Jean Delville sev eral well studied 
portraits Pierre Paulus some London vievra, in 
which he proved himself a sensible interpreter of 
the special atmosphere of the Thames Amongst 
other noteworthy refugee painters represented at 


Burlington House were Mturice Bheck, Alb Claes 
Andt^ Clu>senaef, Emtlc rnbrj, M Uagemans 

The committee also succeeded m obtaining 
some works from artists residing abroad Thus 
\ ictor Gilsoul, who is now living m Holland and 
IS one of the most vigorous Flemish hndscape 
painters contributed a view of the JJmses Cana! a 
ver) good version of one of his favourite themes 
Comte Jacques de Lalaing already mentioned 
amongst (he sculptors is also an eminent portrait 
painter his liiely Portrait of the Comtesse de 
Zalatn" was certaml) one of the most brilliant 
pictures of the exhibition Fernand Khnopff, well 
known to the readers of The Studio, showed his 
Hncem an idealised figure of high distinction 
revealing the artists noble inspirations and his 
unrivalled skill m rendering precious materials 
Alfred \erhaeren the painter of still life had 
only one small work Le Tapts rou^e Auguste 
Donna), one of the leaders amongst the Walloon 
artists contributed several little landscapes from 
the Meuse valle) executed m his part cular tapestry 
like style 

The senes of black and white works included 
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'cvcral gooil specimens c<!iK.*cialIy llic mnstcti) 
ttciun^s li) Albert lUcrisocn and Jules dc llnj)ckcr, 
rcproduceii in a former issvie Victor Gilsoul like- 
wise prosed his cxccptioml skill as an etcher, Ixith 
m bhek and white and in colours; La Stmt d 
H^rtn , dt Delft and Ijcfore all Mahnes sous 

la A'/CsY, with the nnjeslic cathedral now so hadl) 
damaged bj German shells awakened patUcul >r 
interest. The Wauty of the old riemish towns 
spc'cnllj nttncisthenqii.aforlisls ; Isidore Opsomer, 
Marten %an der I.. 00 , and Jiihcn Cclos showed pic- 
turesque \icws of llnigcs, Ghent, Mahnes, lacrre, 
\c., whilst Albert Dclstmche c’chibiled some 
well-studied landscapes, Mme. Danse- Destrec 
excellent interpretations of ancient sculpture, and 
Fernand Verhatgen camha! sketches in colour, 
mflutneed b) Fnsor’s well known burlesques. 

M htlst the exhibition at the Rojal Academy vras 
m jirogrcss the Ridley Arts Club also dexoted a 
section to llclgiin art, m 
which most of the artists 
named abotc were repre- 
sented, but generally with 
Icssimportantworks. One 
of the principal exhibits 
was a nude figure by 
Maurice Wagemans ; and 
mention should aKo be 
midc of some Mgorous, 
xery broadly painted sket- 
ches by John Michaux, an 
Antwerp mannist, and 
studies by Dolf xan Roy, 
r Smeers, Td. J. Claes. 

The exhibition of the 
Women’s International 
Art Club also contained 
some Belgian works land 
stape studies by Jenny 
Montigny, a pupil of Emile 
Claus, still lifes by Alice 
Ronner, etchings by Mme 
Danse- Destrde, \c A 
most interesting feature of 
this exhibition was an 
exteiisix e loan collection of 
ancient and modern lace, 
including remarkable 
specimens of English, 

Italian, French and Bel 
gian work. 

We conclude the present 
review by mentioning 
an individual exhibition 


of Martin xan der I^oo's etchings in colour at 
Messrs Goiipil and Co.’s Gallery, and the Dclgiin 
contribution to the exhibition of the Roy.xl Institute 
of Rainters in Water Colours, wheren doren Belgian 
aquarellists were represented — 11. Cnssicr', J.Celos, 
Kd Claes, A. Ilamcsse, F. x.an Holder, C Jacquet, 
r. KhnoplF, A. Lynen, A. Marcelte, k'. Uyttcrschaut 
and K. Vloors; we noticed especially some e\ 
ctllcnt studies of monks and interiors of churches 
by Alfred Dekiunois, the jvaintcr of Ivouxain. 

The exhibition of the National Portrait Society 
at the Grosxtnor Gallery, and a special Bclgi.an 
exhibition m the National Museum of Wales at 
Cardiff, arc xcry important as cont.aining contn 
butions by eminent artists wliom we haxc not 
encountered elsewhere, such as Janies Enaor, Lilon 
FfCdxfit^ CugiJne I.acrm.ans, Th xan Rysselbirghe, 
and others , but spice does not permit of a fuller 
notice of these on the present occasion 
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T he modern development 

OF OIL PAINTING IN JAPAN 
BY PROF JIRO HARADA 

Though painting m oil after the Western s^lewas 
practised m Japan as long ago as the sexenleenlh 
century by "i aimda Uyemonsaku, one of the leaders 
of the Amakusa rebellion of itisy, and again in the 
following century by Shiba Kokan, a more popularly 
known artist who was bom m 1747 and died in 
1818, the real history of oil painting in Japan may be 
said to begin with Kawakami Togai, who died thirty 
three j ears ago at the age of fifty four He was 
ongirully an artist m the Nanga style, though when 
young he acquired considerable skill in the 
style of the Kano school, having studied under 
Onishi Chinnen , but just before the Restor&Uon 
in 1868, while engaged in teaching 1 uropeanpimt 
mg from books at the Bansho Shirabe-dokoro, a 
Government institution for imparting knowledge m 
things European, he happened to visit a Dutch ship 
at Nagasaki and fell m with a Dutch artist, from 
whom It appears he took his first practical lessons m 
oil painting ^Vhen be lecumed to Tokyo, he took 
back with him some oil colours, with which he ex 


penmented,and by persistent efforts he soon gained 
a considerable facility in the use of the medium 
Among pupils of his who are still living may be 
mentioned Ko) ama Shotaro and JIatsuoko Hisashi, 
both of whom are members of the Mombusho 
(Department of Education) Art Committee and 
have contributed much toward the development 
of oil painting in Japan 

But no less famed was another pupil of Togai 
named Takahashi Yuichi Takahashi later took 
lessons from Charles Wirgman who came to Japan 
in the Ansel period (1S54 1859) as a special 
correspondent of the “Illustrated London News, 
and remained for over thirty jears in Japan, where 
hediedm iS9iattheageofliftyseven Takahashi 
afterwards went to Shanghai, where he became 
acquainted with some painters in oil, and on his 
return he opened a studio for teaching oil painting 
He became very famous, and it was then that Ka«a 
bataGyokusho, who died a few years ago, and Araki 
Kwampo, who is skilled m painting -farA? subjects 
(dowers and birds) in the Japanese style, became 
Takahashi s monjtn though both subsequent!) 
returned to the traditional method, in which the) 
became very prominent After the death ofk uichi 
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Art School in Tokjo 
Hither the pupils of iht. 
^ thrcu Japanes" artists just 

y named ^shcd mth a real 

\ j P*®” preside belter 

^ ^ ftahties for ait education, 

^ for the cinl «ar of iSjS 

necessitated the curtail 
■” ment of the school erpen 

PISK TRSES AT UA!S.O »V AASOKOCI TSS-CSHItO dltUrC Hc ICSlgntd hiS 

post and returned to Ital} 

the studio was conducted b) his son GcnLichi It was, ind<ied, a blow much bmented in later 
U irgman also had two promising joung pupils >ear$ Uticf as was his staj in Japan for it lasted 
named Goseda Hosho and Yamamoto IIosui not much orer two >ears, the earnestness with 
The former was considered a genius, and was sent which he taught and the zealous enthusiasm with 
abroad to stud), but the results fell far short of the which his instruction was receded leftaser) deep 


^ /v' 


expectations of his younger dx}-s. 


impression on the art of Japan His influence 


Marked progress was made in the new art when was furthered b> certain of his mfnjtn, such a» 
Kunizawa Shmkuro returned in 187^ after two Ko)'ain 3 Shotaro, who was formerl) a pupil of 
) ears study of pointing m England. Hewelcomed Kawakami Togai, Asai Chu who died a few \ears 
pupils to his studio at Hirakawacho, Tok>o, which ago, Maisuoka Hisashi, Nakamura Seijuro and 
he called Eigido After his death three )e 3 rs Ando Chuuro, who died not long ago 
later, Korida Kinjirotook 
his place at the studio, 
but his abilit) was not 
eqtia\ \o that of his 

master Kawakami Togai • 

Takahashi \uichi and *' * 


Kunizawa Shmkuro con 
stitute the three stais in 
the hisior) of European 
painting in Japan m the 
early part of the Meiji 
era, which began with the 
Restoration 

A bright prospect 
dawned when Antonio 
Fontanesi, a pamter of 
recognised ability and 
standing in Italy, who 
painted after the manner 
of Corot, was officially 
appointed to teach at the 
•* 7 ’ 
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\ricr the dc|wrtun. of I ont^ncst /mother Italian 
flriist aimed l-emm wJioJuppcncd to be in Jipon 
WTW empIo)ed to fill the waoc) I crrilti wis b) 
no meins the cquil of Fontincsi, and the infcnoritj 
of Fcrrcttis art wia «t once recognised b) the 
pupils, uho rose ngiinst him He uis succeeded 
in i8St b) another Italian of the nimc of San 
Gios-anni, who (aught for three )cars , but he too 
failed to obtain (he same hold upon our pupils ns 
did the first Ililiin master So untiring and 
eirnest, hovicvcr, were Foniancsis disciples in the 
art ot ibcir adoption tint 
many artists in the 
Japanese style felt their 
infiucnce and discarding 
the traditional method 
began to practise oil paint 
mg A number of Joung 
artists viho did not come 
under the direct influence 
of the Italian master went 
abroad lo pursue their 
studies Among them 
may be mentioned Harada 
Naoj ro Iva\\amuraKi)oo 
Goseda Hosho and 
Yamamoto Hosui So 
great was the rush for 
the new style of art that 
certain persons of m 
fluence such as Baron 
Kv\i thought they sa v 
an imminent danger 


tlircatcnmg the national 
art and began proci iiming 
tlic urgent ncccssilj of 
prcstraing tht national 
characteristics m the fine 
arts i his opposition 
prosed well nigh fatal t» 
the adopted medium, 
ssliicli was ns )ct far from 
Iwing firml) established, 
tlie art world in general 
!)cmg strj much m a shift 
ing condition Alarmed at 
the ssnrnin^cr), Kawabata 
Gjokusho Arakikwanipo 
and A few others flung 
down their (Kilcttcs nnd 
forsaking cansas resorted 
once more to silk nnd the 
imditional style of their 
fathers 

Then the junod known as the “Dark Age in 
the nio<}ern history of oil painting in Japan set in 
and was not soon to terminate KawamuraKiyoo 
who studitd ni \enicc, and Harada Naojiro who 
returned after a course of hard study in Germany 
were recened witli cold mdifTcrencc So hope 
IcssI) depressed and so pessimistic some of the 
oil painters grew nnd so md gnant were they at 
the stubborn partiality of those who were in a 
|K>sition to encourage art that one of them a 
young oil painter commuted Aaraiirt at his 
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lodging in KnmLi, lok)o Ho\\e\cr thanks to 
the persistent nnd pcrscsenng t/Torls of Kojama 
Shotnro Asai Chu, Matsuoka Ilisashi \Amamoto 
Uosui Handi Naojiro tind Knwamura Ki)oo^ 
the pulse of the new moscmcnl was kept bcalini, 
throughout this diffcult period until bj a change 
of circumstances brought about mainl> b) the 
adoption of the Western sijlt of architecturt the 
ejes of the people were opened and I uropenn art 
came to be regarded in a more fasourablc I ght 
It \\as in iS8S that the Urst association of 
painters in the Luropenn style v,as founded in 
Japan under the name of Meiji Ihjutsu kai (tl c 
Tine Art Society of Meiji) About sit years 
later ^hen kuroda Scikt and kumc keitaro 
returned from France and became professors in 
the Tokyo School of Fine Arts they organised 
the Hakubakai (White Horse Society) m opposi 
tion to the Meiyi Bijutsu kai \ery soon the 
Meiji B jutsu kni was disbanded for some of its in 
fluential members broke anny from it and organised 
the Taiheiyoga kni nhich held its own again t the 
Hakuba kai The Taiheiyoga kai stood as non 
governmental as opposed to the Hakuba kat which 
had the reputation of being bureaucratic owing 
mainly to the off ctal connection maintained by its 


promoters I rom the lokyo Sdiool of Fine Arts 
kuroda Seiki and kume Keitaro sent out such 
artists of talent as Okada Saburosuke, Wada 
I isaku and Nakazaua Hiromitsu A large 
number of the Art School graduates were sent 
abroad by the Goiemmcnt for further study 
Some of the members of the rniheiyoga kai not 
to be bchindtiand also uent abroad by themschts 
to acquire further practice in the art of oil painting 
In 1899 \oshida Hiroshi, kanokogt Takeshiro 
Mitsutani Kunishiro and Nakagana Hachiro left 
Japan for France where tliey remained for a few 
years much to the improicment of theirart 
The Hakuba kat ceased to exist some four 
years ago, and sixin afterwards the kofukai was 
organised by \amamoto Morinosuke Nalazawa 
Hiromitsu Kobayashi Shokichi and others It 
was strongly insisted upon at the time of its 
organisat on that the Kofu kai was formed inde 
pcndenlly of the Hakubakai but it was generally 
looked upon as us rebirth under a new name 
1 here was some reason for so regarding it fonts 
promoters were for the most part Wr kuroda s 
monjm However one thing is to be observed 
the new society is free from the bureaucratic air ol 
Its predecessor It is natural that it should be so 
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kind to be seen m Japan 
but the \ erdici of the critics 
on the exhibition iras far 
from being unanimous 
The society s membership 
finallj dwindled to seven 
teen , their second exhi 
bition was held in the 
spnng of 1913 and shorti) 
afterwards the soaet) was 
disbanded 

Though the ‘ Socicte du 
1 usain had such a brief 
existence the movement it 
inaugurated still goes on 
and IS exercising con 
siderablc influence Tlie 
class of work associated 
with It has already found 
admission to recent ex 
hibitions of the Kofu 


for the Annual Art Exhibition of the Mombusho kai and Taihei)Oga kai and is coming to be 
(Department of Education) was organised in 190$ looked upon much more serious]} 
with a definite governmental cachet and 


It has a section for the European st}Ie 
of painting The hanging committee 
for this section were chosen from among 
the promoters of the Hakuba kai and 
the Taiheiyoga kai both of which were 
then thnving societies The worka of 
such artists as kosugi Misei, ^Iinamt 
Kunzo Ishit Hakutei Ishtkawa Toraji 
Tsup Nagatoshi and Fujishima Takeji 
all of Tokyo Teramatsu kunitaroand 
Kawai Shinzo ofKyoto and Kato Setyi, 
of Nagoya, have been highly awarded at 
recent Mombusho Art Exhibitions 

However there were some, as is 
always the case, who found fault with 
the Mombusho Art Committee They 
accused it of being too narrow and 
conservative for the unhindered progress 
of the European style of painting Ac 
cordingly some twenty seven ambitious 
artists including Kimurv Sohacbi Saito 
\on Kishida Ryusei Sanada Hisakichi 
and Matsumura Tatsumi organised the 
Soci^tt du Fusain which held its frst 
exhibition at the close of 1912 in the 
\oraiun Shimbuiv Building in Tokyo 
The paintings there exhibited were post 
impressionistic in style and created 
some sur in the an world of Japan mas 



much as they were the first things of the 
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Ott Painting in Japan 

It and It IS still the centre 
of influence in K>oto and 
Osaka 

Oil painting has nith 
out doubt, gained con 
siderable popularity of 
late There are a large 
number of studios filled 
with students and the 
number of applicants in 
the department of Euro 
pean painting at the 
Tokjo School of Fine 
Arts has during the last 
few jears been far in 
excess of the available 
accommodation while the 
NEToavtKc, MORMVG Bv KXTo SEIJI department of Japanese 

painting has had difficulty 

The most important exhibition of oil painting in finding enough students This fact alone is 
other than those held m Tokjo by the societies quite sufficient to show how popular the European 
above mentioned is that of the Kwansai Bijutsu style of pamting lias lately become in Japan 
kai held m kjoto Ihis society his nearly two Hoveever short the work of our oil painters may 
hundred and fift> members about one half of fall of the standard we insist on it cannot be denied 
whom are nlso members of the Kwansai Dijulsu in that those Japanese artists who have adopted the 
the only important art institution outside of Tok)o European method of expression have done much 
for the study of oil paintmg The Kwansai for theadvancement of art in general If m nought 
Bijutsu in IS an outgrowth of private ateliers else at least by their boldness and freedom of 

Upon his return from abroad AsaiChu apupilof express on they have pointed out new possibilities 
Fontanesi openedanatelierinKyotn for his and given a fresh stimulus to those of our artists 

and christened it the \oga Kenkujo Four years who have shovn more or less inclination towards 
htet Kanokogi Takeshiro returned to Kyoto from conventionality The approximation of artists who 
France where he studied 
under l^urens and began 
to make his influence felt 
among the o I painters of 
the western capitol of 
Japan Two years later 
these two raxsters com 
b ned their «tudios and 
organised the above men 
tioned Kwansai Bijutsu in 
\ ih Dr Kakiziwa, who 
IS now the d rector of the 
Kyoto College of Industr al 
Art as the counsellor 
\\hen Kanokogi Takeshiro 
went abroad for the second 
time Hv 190" the institute 
was left under the sole 
n anagement of \sai Chu 
but on the latter s death 
two years later Kanokotji 
returned to take charge of takaiiaka in sxov bv iiasiiimoto klsivukr 
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follov the tiaditionel stjle to the spint of the time, 
and thetr close conformity to the comp)e.T require- 
menu of the age arc due mainl) to those vhose 
effort iiiras to convince others mth the art they base 
imported and adopted to the true yalue of 
Uestem influence on our art, the p'esent generation 
IS no fair judge tt e must wait awhile for the final 
yerdict. Ilut inasmuch aa art should reflect some 
thing that lies deep in the mind of the peop’e, in 
order that the histoi^ of art may be a complete 
record of the ideas and ideals that change fiom 
time to time, and if the changes that our ir-idiuonal 
art has undergone of bte is an urulTected reflection 
of the condition of our mind tn this iransi tonal 
{icnod of our national life is it not a natural course 
of things, whether in ilsclf desirable or no’ 

\ icwed in this light the ncwjj organised KoVumtn 
Ilijulsu Kjxilai (J copies lire \rt Association) 
should be an objec* great ir ircst It aims to 
be an ama’gamation of all tl>e artists throughout 
the I mpire, regardless of the styleardilie branches 
of art they follow Tho-gh u is far from living 
fftnlr esvablislird, it lias gathc-rd will in »3 fo d 
the ittinters who jractisc the ttraem » jle 
sculjf’ora, h era'v r en. ard arcl ecu as we 1 as 
jQin'ers in the Ja x.-ese st)l*- lAaron Iw*r-«ra, 
p*ofcssof of the '-chool of Fine Arts has 

bem rery erTgeiic in the organ a icei »f this 


association It held its first exhibiQon at OsalLa in 
the fall of 1913 and the second one at Uj*eno last 
October One important project the association 
IS now carrying forward is the establishment of a 
Vational Fine Art Museum It should be men 
iioned that the association is the outgrowth of a 
small «)ciety onginally intended for the ^ogaka 
(painters in the Mestem style) whose works 
have been accepted bj the Mombusho Art Exhi 
biiion, and the fact that the whole movement was 
started and furthered bj our pamters in oil shows 
what an active part they are taking m the move- 
m^-nt for the advancement of art in Japan. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(J^rom Our Os-n Ccrrtsf^ndents ) 

C DON— The death of Mr U alter Crane, 
who passed away suddenly at Horsham 
on March 14 in his seventieth year, has 
remoted from our midst an artist of dis 
tinguished and yersanle attainments and one whose 
influence on the progress of the decoiatiyearts has 
been far reaching More perhips than any other 
individual of his generaiien he strote by precept 
and examp’e to enhance the prestige of these arts 
and to bnng about that mumate associat on of art 
ard handicraft odyocated by Ruskinard Milliam 
Moms, whose pel t co-economic yiews he suenu 
ojsly championed As an irtist Mr Cranes 
fame rests principally yvith hts book il ustrattons 
but as a painter aI»o his record, beginning ‘ome 
years before he was out of his teens, when he first 
exhibited at the Roval \cadcmy, includes many 
notable achievements and again as a designer, 
more especially of textiles, he was markedly 
succesMuL \patt from his noik os an artist the 
chief eyent of his fertile career was the found "g of 
the Arts and Crafu Lxhibition Society in if>SS 
and os the President of this body he took an 
crcTgetic part in organising lU periodical eihibi 
lions m this country and ihose held on si-yeral 
occasions ab'oad, the last being that which the 
Society held under the auspices of ihc french 
Goyemment at the t.ojyrc in Ians last summe- 
just before the outbreak of war Twelve y «r$ ago, 
in recogn non of his share in orginii ng ihc lit t sh 
ser*ion of ih- In emational I xJiib non of l>cix>ra 
tiyc \n at Furui m loor 'tr Crane was rxid- a 
tomr-rrda o e of ll e Order of the 1 ojwl Crr wn 
<if l.aN The decraicd anut war a mernlcr of 
the Koyra! 'wx.iriy if I am rri in Uarrfi 01 n 
whith I e jranexS n iS-SS. TJjt 
I s tssti r—mbera « nre lie Iwjiir ng ^of th- year 
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•— ihe olhcf 1)- mq the \cttran Karl Ha'Jf. who 
died in (it.rman) wrlj m Janmr> at the age of 94 
ha\tng Ixen connected with the siKictj for mote 
ilutn si\t) )eirs 

Ihc Summt.r txluhition of the Ko)al S«*ciet) of 
I’unlcrs m Water Colours has proved one of the 
i)est cf the socicij a exhibitions in the interest of 
the work, shown It is Mr S-i^cnts habit to 
rcscrxi. some of his licst work in watercolour for 
the socitl} s summer shows and his two pieces on 
this occasion 1 tit 1 n the Lnhe of G trdix and In 
arc both rate examples of his art Mr 
I-amorna JJirch is responsible for some vcr> notable 
landscapes tins season and the flower painter Mr 
1 rancis James, shows no fdling off in his delicate 
skill Mr \ S Hartnek as usual is individual 
and brilliant in Ins technique The president, Mr 
\lfred 1 arsons K A is 
best represented b) the 
tran |uil rendering of a 
river The Ouse at Mi/tm 
Crntti Quite one of tbe 
most original and nttrac 
tive exhibits is Miss Laura 
Lniglit s 7/4? l/fli/t? The 
red jacket of tbe eentral 
figure of a child and the 
faee in shadow of a second 
child behind her are 
treated with subtlet) and 
charm Mr Robert W 
Mlans ll t/tier — USA 
solves a vcr> difficult 
snow-scene problem wuh 
eommendable artistic 
assurance The E ho b) 

Mr Robert Anning JJell 
IS an important imagnia 
live design simple m its 
chief motive and made 
atmospheric in feeling by 
the impressionism of the 
painters style Miss A 
M Swans T/e Q/arn 
Mr D Y Cameron s 
PerHisktre Ihlls air 
Byam Shaws Wien there 
nuf Peace Mr Harry 
Watsons Evening Lt^ht 
Mr Charles Simss Loie 
tn Alger ind The Batkei 
of Plotters remain m the 
memory but noth ng in 


the exhibition is more happy linn Mr Arthur 
RacUiims Bifury 7?ii, South Devon^ a pure 
w itcr colour uncompromised by ibc black ink lines 
that the artist sometimes employ's m his water 
colours to their detriment as such 

Ihc 106th exhibition of the Royal Institute ol 
Painters m Water Colours differs hardly at all from 
the t,cneral standard the institute has long since set 
Itself Ihc Presidents (Sir James Lintons) per 
fcctions in an old fasliioned convention serve to 
raise piclurts in the same genre ns liis own to 
something like liis own level , while with some few 
exceptions 'impressionism falls into unskilful 
hands Ihc exhibition is g eatly strengthened by 
twenty four works by Belgian artists contributed 
ihfoughM Paul Lambotte Amongj icturesmtlie 
hnglish section which deserve |»rttcuhr mention 

-1 
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are the following Grten ach Park, bj Mr C Ross “Comedie Humaine,” and the Artistes Humour 
Burnett, /’<•«»« — Mr Moffit istes, of which last he is a member Ha«ng 
Lindner The Messat^e — 5/ ValenUne's Da), b) studied in Bans at the Ecole des Beaux Arts lor 
Sir James Linton , A Daus^hler cf /aints, bj ALss seteni jears, Mr Snoii Gibbs was fortumte to « in 
W Hawkeslej , From a Poof m Tangier — a fellowship entitling him to pursue his studies m 
Fientm;, b> Mr Edward \\alker, PM'^mates, by threedifierentArtSchoolsofthegaycity Though 
Mr \\ jnne Appcrlej , A P/ace in ihe Sun, b) Mr his outlook has attracted him toward the comical 
L)iMd T Rose, Tke S'luds of Morar, bj Mr and whimsical side of life, his art nevertheless 
Herbert Coutts , The Source of the Piter— fardin shows a keen eje for truth as well as a sense of 
<ie la Pontaute, Ntmts, bj Mr W B L Ranken> decorative realism, and when heessajs portraiture 
and The IVater fot, by Mr John Hassall his shrewd observation of character produces work 

having a delightful fascination 

The spring exhibition of the Rojil Society of 

British Artists showed more than some of the other Leopold Pilichowski, who has been described as 
«xhibitionsthe effect of astateofwar in depressing thep'imterhureateoftheworIdofJudaism,hasbeen 
artistic output But there were manj canvases sojourning jn London during the past few months 
calling for remark, and the following are entitled Bj birth a Russian Pole, he spent his early years 
to reference by name, for the possession of merit m that tngic city of Lodz, the mercantile and 
— The Ptter Cuckmtre, by 
Mt H C Clifford , In the 
Shadiri of the Tree, by 
Helen McNtcol, The 
Chino\ant, by Mr A\ A 
ildman , Abandoned, by 
D Murray Smith , 
dloon, by Dorothea Sharp , 

Mending, by Mr Hall 
Thorpe , The Old Jt'eir, 

HunUei, by Mr A Car 
futhers Gould , Outside the 
Pam/arts, Bruges, by Mr 
John Muirhead, and Bo)S 
Bathing, by Mr Charles 
'' bimpson Mr Prank 
Brangwyn, the President, 
was not represented m the 
exhibition 

London has perhaps 
hardly awakened yet to the 
number of artists who m 
these turbulent times have 
drifted int her midst 
Amongst the new-comers 
Mr R. Snow Gibbs, one 
of the younger American 
group from the Mont 
Pamasse quarter of Pans 
His work, of which we 
reproduce some typical 
examples has been much 
appremted in the annual 
Salons of the Socnlte 
des Artistes Fran^ais, the 
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rulusUni metropolis of I’oland, for ».liicli the iiosts 
of Russia and Germany Imc strnen so ternbi) 
He was broUt,ht up m those devout circles of 
Polish Judaism which Imc preserved their form 
and essence more purely m Russia than anywhere 
else For the last twenty years, however, he Im 
made his home in 1 ans, and many exhibitions of 
his work have been given there as well as in other 
continental cities Driven to I^ndon after the 
destruction by the French inihlary authorities of 
his villa on the outskirts of Pans ho is nowprepar 
mg an exhibition of some of his most charactcnstic 
canvases for the English public. A pupil of 
Benjamin Constant he confined himself at first to 
portraits, and so successful was he in this direction 
that he was urged to devote himself entirely to 
portraiture, but something which would embody 
not only the soul of the individual but the soul 
of a nation and a people haunted him even then 
Later heretumed to his native Poland where once 
more the love of the shadowy and the nocturnal 
awoke in him , but by degrees he shook off the 
haunting of the native soil and yielded to the 
deeper instincts of the native soul, the cry of his 


race, live pagtani of his co-iehgionists as it unfolded 
Itself tragically before his eyes, and to this resolve 
the world owes the numerous tpic paintings whicli 
have flowed from the brush of this Russian 
Polish master He has drawn many jicwerful 
motives from the ghettos of the Continent, and 
since his arrival in London he has been closely 
studying the «///«/ of IMiitechapcl He has already 
contributed a number of portraits of famous Jews 
to the Jewish Museum at Jerusalem, and it is his 
ambition to add to this steadily by painting the 
famous Jews of every land for this collection 

The three etchings by Mr Iranas Osier, 
A R.1 B V, here reproduced, arc noteworthy by 
reason of the evidence they afford of a genuine 
appreciation of tlie possibilities and character of 
the copperplate and of a sympathetic under 
standing of the true quality of the etched line — 
the more so because these plates are practically 
the artists initial efforts in the medium There 
IS no trace of that somewhat mechanical rtgidny 
of draughtsmanship which occasionally betrays 
Itself in the etchings of an architect, but, rather 
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>s there a tjcnous \iulu> in the handlin}' of the 
needle which his enabled the artist to txtmct «n 
mtetcsl and beaut) from, in two caaes at an> rate, 
unpromising and rather prosaic subjects These 
three plates together with another one or two 
including a dd ghtful stud) of an Qntt ll tndort 
at Ctrne Al-tis, comprise at present the artists 
enure or art ns an etcher, but as lie has nlaady 
shown even m these earliest efforts an abihl) to 
manipuhtc the etching needle w ith expressive efier t 
his further development should be iiittrcslmg 

The National Portrait Societ) s tourih annual 
exhibition rcccml) held at the Grosvenor Caller), 
has been an outstanding one from the inclusion of 
the President, Mr Angus 


Sichut, Mr \\ II r Kanken Mr G F Kell), 
Mr Howard Somerville, Mr P A dc I-asdd and 
Miss Hon I ion should be mentioned 

D ublin — tiu. eight) sixth rxhibuion 

of the Ro)al Hibcnitan Academy of 
Arts now open m Dublin the proceeds 
of which will be given to the Bclguan 
Relief Fund, is chiefl) noteworth) for the man) 
interesting works shown by local artists The 
younger painters, especial!), are well to the fore, 
ami the stimulating effect of Mr ^\Illlam Orpens 
influence as pjofessor of painting at the Dublin 
Metropolitan School of Art is evident in their 
work Thercis indeed a wave of keen enthusiasm 


tus John s portrait Miss 
Iris Trtt, and Mr Am 
brosc McFvo) s large 
painting ^fidamt Both 
of these works have at 
bacted much comment in 
the critical press, the 
former b) its learned sini 
plification and originalU) 
of design the latter b) a 
haunting hierarj sugges 
<»veness which almost 
places it outside the cate- 
gory of portraiture proper, 
the subtleties of 
shadow and reflection of 
a figure artificially lighted 
Phibp Connard is 
Another artist who by his 
Clatrly Alex 
Portrait oj 
a Child has advanced his 
reputation Mr t\ Strang 
contnbuted Tie Mirror 
and The Ped Fe” — re- 
Panted works calling for 
comment m their new 
aspect The exhib tion 
enriched by the art 
of three interesting Bel 
J Cnsor Van 

Ixysselberghe, and the 
sculptor Victor Rousseau 
Among other exhibitors 
'rnh ^whom the strength 
0 the exhibition generally 
rested Mr John I aeeey 
* R A , Mr Walter 




WALVtT WMTISC TABLF AM3 \(T«|Nr 

calls for special mention Mr Sleitor exhibits 
four portraits, in all of which one rccogni*cs 
"quality” of a >ery unique kind His rapidly 
executed head of a mm in a ltd coal and his 
self portrait are full of distinction and beauty of 
tone Mr Keating’s Annushka, a seated portrait 
of a lady m a black dress, is a vivid piece of 
painting, and in another lai^e canvas, Ftfes and 
PorUr, he exhibits a clear vision and brilliant 
inasiveness of touch which promise well for his 
future work Amongst the other Irish painters re 
presented are Mr Jack Yeats, Miss Clare Marsh, 
who shows a clever portrait of a lid>, Mr 
Crampton Gore, Mrs Clarke, Miss Maude Ball, 

and Mr R C Orpen, whose water colour interiors 

are fuU of charm The sculpture section, a small 
one includes three finely modelled statuettes by 
Mr Oliver Sheppard ^ ^ 

M ilan — Eugemo Quam, whom Icount 
It my good fortune to be permitted to 
present to the readers of The Studi^ 
plays at ihe present moment a fOle 
apart m the Italian decorative art movement He 


OEVICNSU AND PXICUTRD BY SUOSMO QUAR11 

IS at once a precursor and a master , amateurs and 
critics alike arc to day unanimous in recogiusing his 
undeniable superiority in this field of work, and the 
crowd of imitators who have followed m his wake 
may in itself be regarded as a proof of his eminence 
Despite this, however, I do not think that even 
m Italy, with all the commendation Quarti has 
received, his art is as yet adequately appreciated 
or understood In the course of time, however, 
this constructor of furniture will assuredly be ranked 
with the most remarkable in the group of those 
who carry on the Lombard tradition — a tradition 
lacking neither value nor honour 

Eugenio Quarti, who is to day at the full tide or 
his artistic power, is a native of the province of 
Be^mo, and comes of a family m which the art of 
working m wood is hereditary He recognised from 
the very earliest his vocation and soon found hts 
matter So he devoted himself from his youth to 
cabmet making, not remaking or counterfeiting the 
antique but following out his own ideas boldly 
and bravely, with all the fresh enthusiasm of a 
young mid gifted man and that spirit of hope which 
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for painting at present passing o\er I>ublin and 
more than one of the joungcr painters bids fair to 
be a ‘coming man” 

The members and assoaates of the Academy 
are all well represented at this exhibition Mr 
Nathaniel Hone, Irelands greatest landscape 
painter, has sent eight worlds — none of them, ae 
fancy, jramted tery recently The subjects are 
those familiar to all who know Mr Hone s work — 
caltk in a lush meadow wascs beating upon 
rocks beneath a stormy sky, peaceful mer scenes 
Mr Dermod O linen, the I resident is represented 
by one portrait only — tliat of the Rev Canon 
Ilannay better known as George Birmingham” 
—a scholarly work in which the humour of the 
sitter is admirably portrayed Mr I^ccch, one of 
the younger Academicians and the latest member of 
the National Portrait Society has sent his bcauti 
ful portrait of a lady m rose and grey which was 


shonn at last years Royal Academy, as well as 
seveial landscapes in which his sense of finely 
modulated tonal harmonies is expressed with a 
delicate precision. 

Mr liliam Orpen’s presentation portrait of 
Sir William Gouldmg is, as might be expected, an 
admirable portrait de c^rfmomt, brilliantly painted 
withan unwavering brush Mr Gerald Kelly, who 
confines himself to portraits of Burmese men and 
women, shows a very personal feeling for the 
beauty of line Miss Purser is represented by 
four portraits all vividly painted with swift insight 
and certainty of touch, Mr J M Kavanagh by 
three landscapes of which Chapelt od is, perhaps, 
the most attractive Miss S G Hamson, whose 
work IS distinguished by its sincerity and high 
technical achieiement, shows four portraits, the 
most notable being that of “father Staflbrd' , 
while Mr Laiery shows but one, an accomplished 
portrait of H R H Princess Patricia of Connaught 

The work of two young men — Mr James Sleator 
and Mr John Keating the latter being the 
holder of the Taylor \rt Scholarship for this year, 
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for special mention Mr Slentor exhibits 
^out portrait*, in all of which one rccogni'cs 
quality” of a >cr) unique kind His rapidly 
executed head of a man in a red coat and his 
^fportrait arc full of distinction and beauty of 
Mr Keating's Annushka, a seated portrait 
® lady in a black dress, is a vi\id piece of 
^iniing, and m another large canvas, Pifet and 
he exhibits a clear vision and brilliant 
•ncisiveness of touch which promise well for his 
Wute Work Amongst the other Irish painters re 
Presented are Mr Jack Yeats, Miss Clare Marsh, 
p ° ^^ows a clever portrait of a hdy, Mr W 
Gore, Mrs Clarke, Miss Maude Ball, 
Mr R c Orpen, whose water colour intenors 
full of charm The sculpture section, a small 
*^t;ludes three finely modelled statuettes by 
Oliver Sheppard E D 

M ilan — Eugemo Quarli, whom I count 
It my good fortune to be perimtted to 
present to the readers of The Studio, 
^ plays at ihe present moment a rdle 

^ m the Italian decorative art movement He 


Dtvll NED ASD RXECUTFD BY EUOESIO QUAMI 

IS at once a precursor and a master , amateurs and 
critics alike arc to-day unanimous m recognising his 
undeniable supenonty m this field of work, and the 
crowd of imitators who have followed in his wake 
may in itself be regarded as a proof of his eminence 
Despite this, however, I do not think that even 
in lul), with all the commendation Quarti has 
received, his art is as yet adequately appreciated 
or understood In the course of time, however, 
this constructor of furniture will assuredly be ranked 
with the most remarkable m the group of those 
who Girry on the Lombard tradition — a tradition 
lacking neither value nor honour 

Eugenio Quarti, who is to day at the full tide ot 
his artistic power, is a native of the province of 
Bergamo, and comes of a family m which the art of 
working m wood is hereditary He recognised from 
the very earliest his vocation and soon found his 
matter So he devoted himself from his youth to 
cabinet making, not remakmg or counterfeiting the 
antique but following out his own ideas boldly 
and bravely, with all the fresh enthusiasm of a 
young jmd gifted man and that spint of hope which 
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becomes almost a presentiment of succtsj In his quuite furniture oi elegant and slender dclicac), 
own arclt he was one of the first m point of tune and hastened to hnng it to the nonce and to mvite 
and incontestably the frst in point of ment, to the approbation of the other members of the Jury 
s enture along the untfodden vraj His early efforts with the result tbit Quarti obtained the Grand 
were attended with difficulty for his robust in I nx IntcmattoiuL This was hisfirst public victory 
dependence of character awakened traditional and it c! cited a well merited eulogy from the 
prejud CCS, exciting the sceptical distrust of some architect Luca Heltram , who while understanding 
and the ill will of others At tl is stage of his the beautiful works of antiquity and cultiiatng 
career ^ more Grubicy, who aided him with on tradition with an almost religious sentiment, can at 
almost paternal protect on oft i mes cheered on his ihesame time appreciate and enjoy modem esthetic 
young friend and lavished ujxn hm encourage- manifestations, prosidcd they are worthy to be so 

ment and adnee During this {tcriod Quarti was describe 

much influenced by the genius of the Japanese, 

whose inexhaustible fecundity m decoration Quart! himself had not druimed of such a result, 
charmed his soul athirst after a new beauty which by making h m appreciated outside his own 

country at once enlarged the circle — till then 

^ears passed on and this untiring seekerworLed infinitely restricted — of his admirers He was, 
unceasingly in isolation and want, ignored by all however not content to rest on his laurels he 
one may say save his enemies At the Pans wished to do belter to progress to transform 
exhibition of 1900 hs talent was revealed It h mscif Still quite young having gained atone 
was the delegates of Japan and Great nrita n wJ o bound the premier place among Italian makers of 
discovered amid an accumulat on of old fashioned fumture and moreover d sdamful of rivalry and 
productions m the feeble light of a room in which competition, he abstained from taking part m 
they were all buddled together anyhow this ex competitions even m that of the Exbibiion ol 
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Decorative Art at Turin m 190’, where he eahibited 
f-ors-toneours For several jears be remained 
sequestered in the solitude of his atelier derolmg 
himself to his ambitious ideal — the search for per 
fection It was onlj in 1906 that, pelding to the 
advice of his friends, he again made an appearance 
this time at the Milan Exhibition His rare gifts 
manifested themselves now even more clear!) than 
before, and here as in Fans, he was awarded the 
Grand Prux Intematioiul No hindrance could 
avail to turn this man of ardent vnll from the path 
marked out for him, and his art continued to 
develop vnth an astorushing fulness 

I think I can divane one of the secrets of such a 
constanc) of atm and that is the unswervang faith 
of this silent rev olutionar) in the rights of modemitv 
— a modermly the exigencies of which make them 
selves more fell ever) da) Not that Quarti 
ignores the past or despises it, but he has no 
thought of It when he designs and composes, 
ancient and modem masterpieces, both Italian and 
foreign, are not unfamiliar to hits but without 
allowing himself to dwell too much upon them be 
has mstinctivel) grasped their essentuls It inajr 
be that he owes to this transient comprehension 
the mobile facility of mreatireness 
and the Tiraeitf of accent which 
render more certain and impart 
greater breadth to his own mdi 
Tidual methods. Nevertheless 
there remains a definite onginality 
which, possessing itself of essential 
prmaples is incapable of enthral 
ment bj them but improves upon 
or mayhap forgets them in the pro- 
duclion of a new realisation. There 
IS also m the compositions of Quarti 
00 evidence of a juxtaposmon of 
heterogeneous elements nor that 
medley of remmiscence and bor 
rowed traits which makes what 
should be a synthetic creation 
merely a work of fast d ous com 
pilation. Theimmed ate mSuence 
of this style or that school is 
nowhere apparent in his art. All 
is invented even to the smallest 
details and ^th an abundance 
of vanetv of which onlj one who 
has seen his entire production 
can adequatelv uke stock 

Quarlis pieces of furniture 
*94 


always very practical and of irreproachable execu 
tion, are logical organisms An inward and inherent 
necessity creates the form of which the decorative 
masses are disposed with a perfect equihbnum, 
and are developed wiih an almost austere sobriety 
Nothing IS superadded nothing is superfluous 
but the whole design flows naturally from a single 
conception — all is subordinated toagenerative idea, 
like a body supported by its vertebras. Besides 
retaining in his contours an admirable plastic 
fulness and a comfortable solidity, Quarti ever 
ctses a sensitive discnmination in questions of 
harmony of tone, of the combination of diverse 
maienals and the employment of various kinds ot 
woods These woods are fashioned m perfect 
accord with their intimsic characters and the result 
IS that al! the constructive and pictonal qualities of 
which they are susceptible are realised to the 
utmost. Then the addition of ingeniously con 
tnved iDcnistations (be was the first m our country 
10 adopt this dence, m the use of which no one 
has surpassed him) of coloured glass, flashing 
crystal, ornaments m chased or cast metal and 
lastly little architectural motifs which now reveal 
themselves, now modestly <bnnk back in the 
total concordance, make the works of this crafts- 
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man a jO) to people of refined taste The 
qualities he possesses are repealed better and more 
thoroughly in an entire interior or senes of interiors 
than by a single piece of furniture, for besides 


be more and mote recognised. In the art schools or 
Birmingham the methods inculcated and practised 
by Mr Catterson Smith hare in the meantime 
been pursued with gratifying results not only 


being masterly ibimsU, Quarti is a decorator of at the Central School, of which be is principal, 


vast conceptions Those who have visited the 
Kursoal of San Pellegrino can bear me out m this 
Gustave Botta 
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IRMINGHAM 
magazine will 


htany readers of this 
doubt remember some 
interesting notes contributed some three 
years ago (j« 


but also in other schools under his supervision as 
Director of Art Educanon for the City At the 
ezbibition of students’ work on the occasion of 
the distribution of pnzes early in February, these 
results were demonstrated by numerous designs 
and drawings some of which are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations These are worthy ol 
attention as showing the possibilities of a training 
m memory drawing and vrsuahsation The 


The Studio for February 
1912, pp 74-79) by Mr 
R. Catterson Smith on 
the subject of ‘ Memory 
Drawing and Mental 
Imaging m Art Teach 
mg his observations 
being accompanied by 
illustrations of drawings 
made by young students 
in pursuance of the 
method of training de 
scribed by him. These 
observations attracted 
considerable attention at 
the lime among teachers 
m art schools and as a 
result the value of 
memory training and 
visualisation is coming to 
296 
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NECKLACE AND PENDANT lY M»9 A « CAM VELL 

(Ctntral S hatl ef Ar1 B rn ngkan ) 


individual tf qua/ tics whicli «tdu/(J never be lost 
if a nice balance were kept between the acquinng 
of knowledge and thehab t of inTentive expression 
Three designs shown on the preceding pages were 
made by bojs in their third and fourth year in the 
Centra? ^rf School They were first imaged mi the 
mind s ejeanddrawn with the eyes closed thecom 
plete drawings bein^ afterwards madewitb tbeeyes 
open With these illustrations are produced a neck 
lace and piece of needlework executed by students in 
the Central School The latter was schemed as it 
proceeded, no preliminary drawing be ng made 
It IS urged that this method trains the student m 
the drawing peculiar to the needle, and g ves the 
fancy more freedom than where a prescribed 
design IS earned out As shown by the exhibits 
generally the work of the Birmingham Art ‘Schools 
reaches a high level and although metal work 
jewellery and kindred crafts naturally claim ji 
large share of attention it is gratif) ng to see 
other cra/?s cultivated with and tyaod commend 
able results t 


(^htntst J'ofler} at d 
P reelatfi Bj K I 
Hopsov (London Cas 
sell and Co Ltd ) Two 
volumes 84/ net — It is 
only within recent times 
, that reJiabJe m/brmacion 
has been obtainable re 
specting the potteiy and 
porcelun of China. The 
, work of M J&cquemart 
published m 1S73, was for 
some j ears the chief guide 
for thQ amatecr collector 
But, m Jxter days, the 
researches df Dr G D 
BushelJ, Captain F * 
Brinkley Mr Bnttonj and 
others have done muc'h (0 * » 
rectify the oiistaLes of ' 
previous writers and 
materully to enlarge our 
knowledge of this fasanat 
mg subject The transla 
lion of various Chinese 
treatises lias been of inesti 
mxble aid to the student 
and R I* Hobson an 
the preparation of his im 
portanl work on Chinese Pottery and Porcehia 
has been fortunate m being able to avail h mseJf of 
moch direct information from Ghin^e sources as 
well as from the works •of previous iuropean 
writers on the subject/ T^e^si/ting of the oft 
times confusing detaJ/s of the native hfstonan or 
qoimoisseurand the cdOrvEnation of essential facts 
13 a task of no mean order and Air Hobson has 
approached his Subject with anucb .^acumen and 
accomplished a work which cannot fail to be 
appreaated by al/ those <iho may be genu nely 
interested m this great art v,Of the rough pottery 
of the Primitive Periods, of the mortuary and other 
pottery of wh ch examples have only lately been 
seen in the ^^es^ dating from the Han Dynasty 
(rod re. to A D Z 30 ) and t/ie Tang Dynast} 

(ad 618-906^ some account IS given in the text, 
withtypK^ illuslrations Many excellent examples 
of wares, which date from the Sung Dynasty 
(ad 96 o~i' 79) notable for their beauj fol glazes, 
celadott ivory Hhife blues purples, lavender and 
tlait' ee tune are figured in colours and half 


AW7Wc'5 and l^oitces 


tone " Hercicnce is n 1 «o n ‘dr to tl c Tcfl n ttu 
te\ boTvh of tins ix.nod 'o much ndmirctl at a 
hlrr tunc b) the trA nnsten c f Jajun To tlic 
N luetl i f ^ otCTbir-*, t!»c nnnufaclun of 

which It now pcncraMj Itclictnl to date Inct to 
the llan the laifir jwrtiou if Mr 

Hoh^ons noiV It ilctttciL He mttboUicall) 
re»(t«5 ilic cfunctcffttics <f the early wtrtt, of 
the nojibli. pfixltictirmt of the Hjnat'j 

(ah 1365-1644), nsui (f the Liter ivncntt of 
Ktn^ Hsi \i.n^ Clung trul Chuai lui;, of 
which nunictouj exntnpJcs from imjionint c*«llcc 
tiont m Pnopc nud \nufi«i no li^uttd I he 
author duclatniH tn) jirrlcnMOm to IrtitcU 

hit subjeot cxhautin cly To do sn wmiM re juirc 
Bccott to tlic nunietfmt imporlnni col! rtiont 
cxisiinp In China, which up to the pfetent lime 
are but Jiitlelnown to the lletteri amateur, but 
Mr Holnon may be con^ntulatcd On tlie tetuU 
of hia teicarchct, Hm lolumet cann it fail to l>c 
^ admired and ircxaurcd b) the numerous Imtrt ot 
what arobj fartlernost distingiudicdproductunt 
of the Ceramic Art which the world luas cicr seen 
DttiifalifiHi anJ J\ttron Satrit c/ r^t^hsh 
Chvrthfs By Ifttscrs novo, 'f A. (Oxford 
Umaersuy Trets.) 71 net —Some hundred* of 
tamtt figure »n this latest of Mr Itonds cccletto- 
loycal works, which is made interetting by the 
libctal vxtroduction of historj and legend pertinent 
to tilt subject. Tlic number of those whom one 
Im never heard of beforo is extraordinary, they 
are mostly eirlj Celtic Saints with one or perhaps 
two dedications to their names In addition to 
the lore rcWtmg to the better known saints — for as 
to a Jargetjumber -hDlbrng IS now known — the 
volume CofiLviiu tntcrcStmg matter concerning bell 
dedications caiebdars-jlhe consecration and dcdi 
cation of churches, eccicsusiical jiymbolism and 
the emblems of the sainfs; and, like the otherworks 
by the same author, it is plentifully tllustrated 
Gtuufpe dt AVU, L’Uomo t tArlula Jty 
Vittono Pica. (M.Un Alficn and Lacroix ) In 
this substantial and -well produced volume Sgr 
Pica fenders homage to the memory of an Italian 
amst whose work until last jear, when two rooms 
at the Venice International Exhibition were set 
apart for a special exhibition of h.s pictures was, 
but little known and appreciated m Ins own 
country His career terminated m 18S4 before he 
had reached his fortieth jear, but the fact tliat 
nearly two hundred of his works— paintings ch eHy 
■with a few etchings and drawings imergpcrsed— are 

• reproduced m this volume, affords evidence of his 
'activity during his brief manhood The fast few 


jenrs c»f Ins life were spent tn I'lns and I on^Of^ 
and Dtvij of the pictures icpri'dut-etl arc rcc<”ds 
.of his observations of the socnl life of tlitsc places 
at the lime ^ lit was csjicrnllj fohd of dcpic'i'f’S 
nnimthd street srciict, rice mcciitigs and 
of t Vmdrt d niturr, and as h -tppcirs to hive 

to render fiiUifullj the fpures which lir^^-b 
ctdffrnW rhese foni[»oi(h<nr, the pictures IW'C 
\ V duo as contLmjxirrtry rteurtls ajun from tl'C'*' 
artistic interest He also divphjid a constder*^^® 
talent in rendering atinosphific cficcls, and 
lIiL Iwl things he did arc those m whicli ihc't- 
ifTccts form the chief motive — notable examples 
Wing two in which he depicts the nppro.ich df 
storm and a gale on th'* scacoist The illustra 
tionl also mrludc an interesting senes of \ csuvi^n 
suhjcetv pitntfd during the cirly ycirstof htS 
career when complclujj hij studiev at Viples 

“ThcOttrn is the name of the nngiitne o* 
the r dtnburgh College of Art, and us fourth numh®^ 
made its appearance at Taster, with a colour 
reproduction of a ikclch by Mr llrangiSyn 
frontispiece, nod numerous monochrome 
(niions, mostly representing tvork done bystudenl^A 
supplementing iin interesting budget of letierpre^^ 
The eollegs, luu made a splendid response to the 
call to arm*, and the list given m ihts number 
*' The Caim ’ of members of the staff and siudet*ts 
who havt joined the colours comprises over ® 
hundred names The profits on the sale of the 
number are to be devoted to the Belgian Artists 
Relief I und 

Though for obvious re.t 5 ons the new issue ol 
Pkotap-ams e/ tht hear docs not contain the uso®I 
representation of pictonal phbtography from th® 
Continent, Mr Mortimer his succeeded in bnngii’g 
together on international collection of prints w hic^h 
m diversitj of subject and technical procedure 
cxccedmgl> interesting There are special articles 
on pictonil photography m Canada, Australia, th® 
Umted States, Scandinavia, and Spam Th‘s 
annual review IS published at 2J net by Messr? 
Hazell, Watson and Viney 

M e are requested by Mr Arnold Thornam at 
Steindal Christiania to state that the piece 
tapestry reproduced m the January number of thiS ^ 
maganne p 305 and there stated to have beer* 
designed and executed by Ulnkka Greve, wkS 
designed by him and also that the tapestry did not 
form pswt of the Norwegian Home Industry Asso' 

' elation s exhibition * 
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The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on the 

OFFICIAL PORTRAIT 

“Do jou think an artist is ever able to 
show the best side of his capacity when he is 
obliged to work under orders?’ asked the Young 
Painter 

“I should SO) most decidedl) not,” replied the 
Art Cntic , “ and I think most artists would agree 
with me. In fact 1 have known more than one 
instance of men refusing commissions to paint a 
prescribed subject on the ground tbit they would 
not be able to do themselves justice under such 
conditions if thej accepted them But why do you 
ask?” 

“Because it seems to me that a great many 
people do not realise how senouslj they hamper 
the artist bj imposing conditions upon him, or that 
they spoil the quality of his work by limiting his 
freedom of action,” explained the Young Painter 
“ Look at modern portraiture especully I cannot 
help thinking that for much of the dull and poor 
slufT one sees nowadays the client should be blamed 
rather than the painter " 

“Do you mean that a dull sitter makes a dull 
picture’ asked the Man with the Red Tie “The 
aitut cannot very well pick and choose, and it would 
not be reasonable for him to expect exery person 
who wants his likeness painted to be brilliantly 
inspinog " 

Ko, It IS not quite that, returned tbe koung 
Painter “There are some people, of course, m 
whom the artist could never feel the slightest 
interest, and whom he never could make anything 
but commonplace hat I had in my mind was 
the persistent badness of what I should call the 
official portrait. How often do you seen painting 
of this type that can be «aid to be even passably 
interesting except perhaps to the sitter and those 
who are personally acquainted with him ?" 

“Not often, I am afraid agreed tbe Cntic. 
“ In work of that class there is a convention which 
nearly every one follows 

“A convention I Yes But who is responsible 
for that convention’” cried the \oung Pamter 
“ Not the artist, I am sure, for ev en the bigger men 
seem to be as much cramped by it as the struggling 
beginner I lay the blame upon the people who 
give the commissions for these stupid, imiatu^ 
performances 

“kou blame them for insisting tliat tbe work 
shall be done in a particular way, and that this 
way IS not the one that the artist would choose « 
he were left to himself, ^ said the Cntic * 


there is a good deal in that The official jiortnit 
IS, as a rule, commissioned by a committee which 
represents the subscribers, and the members of this 
committee, being dressed in a little brief authontj, 
are anxious to prove their importance by bullying 
some one — and that some one is usually the artist 
to whom the commission is given ’ 

“And how they bully him’’ sighed the Man 
with the Red Tie “ How they criticise his work ’ 
How they lay down the law as to what be must do 
and what he must not do ’ I know the ways of 
those committees ” 

“Yes, and so do I, unfortunately,” returned the 
Young Pamter, “and I can^tell you that they 
understand nothing but the official convention and 
that they hold it like a pistol to the'^ artist’s head 
For their money he has to sacrifice, or at all 
events to jeopardise, if not hts life, at least his 
artistic reputation ’ 

“It is always open to him to rebel, however, 
and to do the work in the way he thinks right,” 
suggested tbe Critic. 

“Ubai 1 $ tbe good of that? "asked the Young 
Painter " I know a man who rebelled and who, 
ignonngconventionand relymgon his own judgment, 
painted a public personage as he saw him, and 
made a jolly good portrait of him too Mhat was 
tbe result? Tbe portrait was refused with absolute 
abuse, and the committee, which happened to have 
tbe power to commission othei portraits, passed a 
senes of resolutions which wiU make tbe lives of 
all artists who do anything for it in the future an 
absolute misery— that is, if they are ^rnsts worthy 
of the name ‘ 

•‘^es It seems pretty hopeless,” admitted the 
Cnac “ Id art matters, as m most others there 
are no people who know so much as those who know 
nothing, and the committeeman s vast and monu 
mental ignorance is like nothing else on earth 
Perhaps, some day the ordinary member of the 
public will acquire knowledge enough to discover 
that there are other kinds of art besides the one 
which the commiltee recognises and insists upon 
havin" and then the artist will have the chance 
he does not get now ’ 

“Perhaps, some day pigs may fly, scoffed the 
Man with the Red Tie, “but I do not think we are 
likely to live to see it The only cure of the evil 
would be for all artists to agree among thems»lves 
and to refuse one and all to paint portraits m the 
official manner But when all artists agree on any 
subje^ we shall have reached the miflennium and 
officul portraits will no longer be required " 

The I.AY PicuRE. 




